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THE BATTLE OF LONG-ISLAND. 


FROM A DISCOURSE DELIVERED BEFORE THE NEW-YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


BY SAMUEL WARD, JR. 


Aut knowledge is but history. Each fragment of the material 
world reveals a story of time and change, remote and endless. The 
principle is derived from facts, which symbolize the histories of ob- 
servation and experiment, and these, in turn, involve those of the +. 
sage and philosopher, of their predecessors, and of by-gone ages. i 
Upon each visible object is written, in familiar or in unknown charac- 
ters, its history; and if we but knew the physiognomy of inanimate as 
well as of living creations, earth, stone, and plant would exhibit, as 
indeed they often do, to the naturalist, expressions as indicative of 
their past, as is man’s countenance, with its furrow of care, or smile of 
joy, with passion’s glow or its ashes, of his life andactions. The face 
of the globe, with the living imprint of God’s hand-upon it, unfolds a 
chapter in the history of the display of omnipotence, and we personify 
the history of our race, embodying its undying passions and imperfec- 
: tions, and reproducing its mortal and perishable beauty. The variegated 
G cheek and scented breath of the flower, fade and expire in autumn ; 
the vegetative life abides until the coming spring. All these pro- 
claim the insignificance of time, the majesty of eternity. 

While the history of human nature is indelibly traced in each suc- 
cessive family of men, that of human creations has to be recorded in 
the archive, and rescued from the crumbling column. The work of 
the Almighty, the living principle and its attendants, dies not; the 
traces of men’s labor are washed away by the succeeding tide. But 
here and there, where the forms have been preserved, they seem, when 
compared to the divine productions, not unlike the precise diagram, 
beside the harmonious and waving outlines of external natural beauty. 
The history we cultivate, is the natural history of society, of the joint 
efforts of bodies of men, to render the earth habitable for its increas- 
ing populations, and these, in turn, worthy the dwelling’s protection, 
and grateful for its nourishment. Do not the nations of antiquity 
appear to have lived, and flourished, and toiled, that we might succeed 
to their power, inherit their experience, and reap the fruits of their 
labors? So also are we the servants of posterity, The road is an 
emblem of the destiny of those who made it; built for the use of a 
generation, passed over as the path to some near or distant land, suc- 
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ceeding races inquire not whose hands constructed it. They, too, are 
travelling toward their journey’s end. 

History and time are ours ; the index and dial-plate which measure 
our span, the foundations of our knowledge, and the standard of our 
computation, the instruments of spiritual and material comparison. 
But the one sits, like a queen, upon a throne, robed in purple, a sceptre 
in her hand, and on her brow a diadem, wherein each race of men 
enshrine a new jewel. Heroes and statesmen are her courtiers, and 
the brightest shapes of human intelligence hover around her. The 
other is creation’s slave, fate’s executioner ; unerringly reckoning 
the debt of man and of nature, the minutes of life, the seasons of the 
year. He reaps, with a pitiless scythe, 


*Harvests of souls by Hope matured, 
Garlands of self-devoted flowers ; 

The spirit bright to life scarce lured, 
The heart that mourns its saddened hours.’ 


Had authentic records preserved for us the whole experience of 
nations, the precious inheritance would have permanently advanced 
our material progress ; and in a still greater degree will the heritage 
ef accurate memorials of the men and events of modern civilization, 
of the motives of the one, and the causes of the other, enlighten 
posterity in the path of human improvement. The traces of early 
society are proofs of material and sensual progress ; as for instance, 
the pyramid, and the bracelet upon the arm of the lonely king en- 
tombed within its giant walls. These are points of departure; for 
the distance accomplished may be measured ; not so the route beyond. 
It is true, we know the virtues or the crimes of a few, in those days, 
when nations rose and fell, even as they now expand, and when the 
many felt not. They are now the lords of the earth. But only since 
the fiat lux of Guttemberg, have ‘the people’ begun to realize their 
long-withheld inheritance ; and events are now chronicled, less to grati- 
fy the pride of the living, or the curiosity of the unborn, less for pur- 
poses of narration and romance, than to show the increased capabili- 
ties of man, and swell the page of his moral experience. 

Apart from the higher, the epochal incidents in the life of humanity, 
the epitomes of years, deeds, and nations, there are events which do 
not claim to be inscribed upon the page of general history ; and yet, 
from the deep local influence they once exercised, still preserve a com- 
memorative interest, and convey an impressive lesson. The great war 
of our independence is rife with such illustrations. Its memories and 
heroes crowd so thickly near us, that its history cannot yet be written. 
But as each day adds to the legendary store, and we draw nigh the 
hour when it may be traced, time silently distils the mass of events, 
and the mingled vapors which ascend from the alembic, will be con- 
densed by impartiality into truth. 

The events we are about to recall, occurred in New-York, and its vi- 
cinity, between the months of September, 1775, and September, 1776. I 
am aware that these varying scenes and imperfect sketches may resem- 
ble a phantasmagoria, rather than pencillings of men and of actions. 
But they will be exhibited upon a curtain, stained with as noble blood as 
wus ever shed in the cause of freedom; and though the hand that 
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holds the transpavent glass, be a feeble one ; though faint the colors, 
aud indistinct the outlines ; the personages and scenes are not ficti- 
tious or fanciful; but once stood gallantly forth, with drawn sword 
or levelled musket, relieved by a battle-cloud rising from ground so 
near, that a cannon fired there at this moment, would startle with 
with its reverberations the peaceful echoes around us. 

The revolution was hardly three months old. But already from 
the cradle of liberty it had strangled its serpents at Lexington 
and Bunker Hill. The American army, encamped around Bos- 
ton, owned Wasutneron’s command, and held at bay the be- 
leaguered British. In the oppressed colonies, a spirit of resis- 
tance had organized the resolute yeomanry; and with the victo- 
ries inscribed upon the national escutcheon, the patriotic chord was 
vibrating in every heart. War had not yet disturbed our goodly 
city, which lay in unconscious repose, on the mellow night of the 
twenty-third of August, 1775. One or two riots, the result of pe- 
litical faction, rather than of unadulterated rebellion, alone gave tokens 
of a turbulent spirit. The English governor, Tryon, still dwelt here, 
an object of courtesy, though of mistrust. In the North River, off 
the fort, lay the Asia, a British man-of-war, with whose presence 
people had become familiar. The public mind was in a state of vague 
apprehension. It remained for its hopes and fears to assume a 
definite shape. 

Toward midnight, our forefathers were aroused from their first 
slumbers, by the thunder of artillery. At that silent hour, the omi- 
nous sounds were unwelcome visitants. The cannon peals were re- 
lieved by the sharp discharge of musketry; and the stillness that ensued, 
was occasionally broken by the hasty footsteps of one summoned to 
his duty, with unbuckled sabre trailing on the ground, or by the agi- 
tated cry of a helpless woman, fleeing from the audible danger. 
Drums beat to arms, volley after volley announced the continuation 
of strife ; and the half-wakened dreamer no longer mistook these 
cries of war for echoes of the eastern battles. As the night advanced, 
one body of men succeeding another was revealed by the blaze of 
torches, and the cumbrous wheels of the field-piece they were drag- 
ging, seemed to leave reluctantly the scene of conflict. By and by, 
troops of dwellers im the lower part of the town, escaped through 
the streets, from their menaced or shattered abodes, in confusion and 
fear. Was the enemy in the city! the Battery taken? Werethe troops 
forced to retreat before avictorious foe! These interrogatories were 
breathed rather than spoken, or if put, were not answered. It was a 
memorable night, and something seemed to have delayed the ap- 
proach of morning. 

The town was early astir. At break of day, many inhabitants were 
seen issuing from their dwellings, and wending their way to the Bat- 
tery. To those already assembled there, when night uprolled her 
curtain of clouds, the glowing dawn that shot over our noble bay, 
disclosed traces of disorder, and ravages of cannon-ball, on the one 
hand, and on the other, the smoke still ascending from the angry 
artillery to the powder-stained rigging of the Asia. Moreover, the 
field-pieces, which but yesterday guarded the Battery, were gone. 
These the timid accepted as tokens of danger, and prepared to depart; 
the intrepid hailed them as auspicious omens of future victories, 
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The twenty-one pieces of ordnance had been removed, by order of 
the Provincial Congress. Captain John Lamb’s artillery corps, and 
the ‘Sons of Liberty,’ headed by ‘ King Sears,’ were the heroes of 
the adventure. The efforts of the enemy to protect these royal 
stores, had proved unavailing. Warned of the intended movement, 
Captain Vandeput, of the Asia, detached an armed barge to watch, 
and if needful, interfere with, its execution. A musket discharged 
from this boat, drew Captain Lamb’s volley, and a man on board was 
killed. The Asia fired three cannon. The drum beat to arms in the 
city. The man-of-war sustained the cannonade. Three citizens 
were wounded, and the upper parts of various houses near White- 
hall and the Fort, received much injury. A son of Captain Lamb, 
whose régiment covered the cannon’s retreat, is now living in this 
city, and in the rooms of the ‘ Historical Society’ may be seen one 
of the very balls fired into New-York that night. 

Captain Sears, the other leader of this exploit, was one of our 
earliest patriots. As far back as the fifth of March, 1775, in an en- 
counter between the Whigs and the Tories, the latter, being worsted, 
were said to have dispersed, lest King Sears, as he was called in ri- 
dicule, in his fury should head a mob, and do them some capital injury. 
He had been a member of the New-York Provincial Congress, had 
acted a conspicuous part in the excitements occasioned bythe Boston 
Port Bill, and was in after months warmly recommended by General 
Wasutneton to Major General Lee, for his zeal and fidelity. Imme- 
diately after this affair, he disappeared from our city, and sought, in Con- 
necticut, livelier sympathies than were then to be encountered here. 

A detailed account of the Asia affair, and of its consequences, may 
be found in the columns of the ‘ New-York Gazette,’ a newspaper is- 
sued in those days from the south-east corner of Walland Pear!l-streets, 
by one James Rivington, a loud-voiced royalist. It is almost impos- 
sible to turn over its time-stained leaves, filled with the records 
of frivolity and faction, of benevolence and crime, of the current 
opinions and absurdities, and of the wants and supplies of an olden 
day, without reflecting on that strangest feature of modern times, the 
press, or imagining how different would be our views of remote ages, 
had the nations we admire, possessed so authentic a source of his- 
tory. The Romans have been shown, by a recent French writer,* to 
have had their journals; but these did not, like ours, chronicle the 
wishes and feelings, the hopes and the vices, of the many; else 
we should not eternally deplore lost decades, or incur danger of 
having our early faith controverted by the ingenuity of a Niehbuhr. 

James Rivington was, then, the editorial and proprietary publisher 
of the ‘ New-York Gazette,’ and as the opposite party subsided in 
the expression of its political sentiments, and loyalism was no longer 
in terror of a Sears, he not only gave free vent to his own views, 
but so far forgot himself, as sadly to abuse those of his radical neigh- 
bors. Emboldened by their quiet reception of his denunciations, he 
expressed these in still more forcible tones, and doubtless exulted in 
this victory over whig opinions. 

It was high noon, on Thursday the twenty-third of November. The 
Gazette had been issued that morning, and the worthy editor was 


* M. Vicror Lecierc. 
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seated in his cabinet, examining the new-born sheet, just like any 
gentleman of the press of our day, when the sound of hoofs on the 
pavement beneath, drew his attention to the window. Looking out 
into the street, he beheld with dismay, his old enemy, King Sears, at 
the head of an armed troop of horsemen, drawn up before his door. 
The men and their leader dismounted with the utmost deliberation, 
and a part of them entered the printer’s abode. A few moments 
after, he saw his beloved printing-press cast into the street, and heard 
the tumult raised in the compositors’ room above him, by those en- 
gaged in the work of demolition. To hisdespair, the materials thrown 
upon the pavement were speedily transferred to the dock, and the 
invaders sallied forth with many a pound of precious types in 
their pockets and handkerchiefs. A large crowd, collected by so 
unusual an event, stood aloof, quiet spectators of the scene. The 
cavaliers remounted their steeds, and rode off toward Connecticut, 
whence they came, and where, as was subsequently ascertained, the 
offending types were melted down to bullets. Thus liberty assailed 
the freedom of the press, and the balls whilome cast with joy into 
types réassumed their pristine shape and destination; the plough- 
share was re-converted to the sword. 

Although no opposition was offered to these proceedings, by the 
body of citizens assembled near Rivington’s door, there stood upon 
a neighboring stoop, a lad of eighteen years of age, with an eye of 
fire, and an angry arm, haranguing the multitude, in a tone of earnest 
eloquence. He urged that order should be preserved ; appealing 
warmly to the dignity of citizenship, ‘ which,’ said he, ‘ should not 
brook an encroachment of unlicensed troops from another colony,’ 
and offering to join in checking the intruders’ progress. The sins 
of Rivington could not be forgiven; but the youthful orator was 
listened to with respectful deference by that crowd, which already 
recognised the genius and fervor of ALEXANDER HamILton. 

On the following Thursday, no Gazette appeared. Whether on 
this account, or because the town dignitaries were really incensed, 
this typographical execution created much sensation in the province. 
Fancying it a trampling on their authority, and a reproach to their 
vigilance, the New-York Congress complained to Governor Trumbull 
of Connecticut; and, demanding a restitution of the abducted types, 
they observed that the present contest ought not to be sullied by an 
attempt to restrain the liberty of the press. We shall not pause to 
weigh the political considerations involved in this inter-colonial dis- 

ute, which may have been the first respecting state rights. While 
New-York and Connecticut were at issue, poor Rivington went off to 
England, and there the matter ended. This event was deemed wor- 
thy the attention of congress, and seemed of sufficient importance to 
be laid before the reader. It is, moreover, the only remarkable inci- 
dent which preceded the arrival of General Charles Lee in New- 
York. 

Early in 177€, this brave but headstrong officer, begged to be des- 
patched from Boston to Connecticut, for the purpose of raising vo- 
lunteers, and of réinforcing the New-Jersey and New-York batta- 
lions under his command. With Governor Trumbull’s aid, General 
Lee succeeded in levying twelve hundred men among the zealous 
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inhabitants of that spirited province, and reached New-York with his 
recruits on the fourth of February. He was met on the frontier by 
the earnest entreaty of the committee of safety, who exercised the 
powers of government during the recess of our Provincial Congress, 
that he should pause upon the borders of Connecticut. Captain 
Parker, of the Asia man-of-war, had menaced the town with destruc- 
tion, should it be entered by any large body of provincials. Undis- 
mayed by these threats, and disregarding the prayer of the timid cor- 
poration, Lee crossed the confines. Immediately after his arrival, 
conscious of the designs of the British in this vital quarter, and of the 
need of entire harmony between himself and the local authorities, he 
induced congress to take its jurisdiction out of the hands of these 
officers, and to detach from their own body a committee of three, who, 
with the council and himself, were to confer upon a plan of defence. 
His orders were to fortify the town, to disarm all persons unfriendly 
to the American cause, and especially to watch and counteract the 
movements of a band of tories, assembled on Long-Island ; ‘ serpents,’ 
says he, in his characteristic manner, ‘which it would be ruinous not 
to crush, before their rattles are grown.’ ‘This duty we may fancy 
him to have undertaken with peculiar satisfaction. The operations 
of these tories and of Governor Tryon, their Coryphzus, would 
prove an interesting theme of research. It may be remarked, 
en passant, that though the city of New-York was stained in those 
days by strong imputations of toryism, the stigma was unjust. In 
mixtures of colors, it requires but little of a darker hue to deepen the 
brighest tints ; and General Lee found the majority ‘as well affected 
as any on the continent.’ 

During the short period of his stay, this officer’s proceedings were 
extremely active. His intended fortifications were projected on a 
comprehensive scale. With an intelligent eye, he embraced the ex- 
tensive localities to be defended, and detected their vulnerable points. 
A redoubt and battery at Hellgate were destined to prevent the 
passage of the enemy’s ships to and fro in the Sound. Similar works 
were contemplated on the North River, and the oppugnable portions 
of the town were reformed and strengthened. Long-Island was too 
important a field to escape his vigilance ; and he fixed, for the loca- 
tion of an entrenched camp, upon the very spot which subsequently 
became the scene of conflict. 

lt were presumptuous, nay useless, to attempt to picture New- 
York as she then was, when so many readers, far more vividly than 
the writer, realize from memory the vast alterations less than half a 
century has produced in the metropolis of the new world. On the 
walls of the New-York Historical Society rooms, hang various inte- 
resting maps, whereby some idea may be formed of those ancient 
features and dimensions, from which, to the present magnitude of our 
city, the transition is as unparalleled as it seems incredible. The old 
Knickerbocker town is laid down on one map, as it existed under the 
Stuyvesant dominion. In another, may be found the English city, 
before and after that disastrous fire, of which the ravages are deli- 
neated in a separate drawing, by an ancient eye-witness. General 
Lee’s letters represent military operations not easily traced upon the 
transformed surface. Broadway was barricadoed two hundred yards 
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in the rear of the dismantled fort, and all the streets leading to it 
were to be defended by barriers. He speaks, too, of erecting bat- 
teries on an eminence, behind Trinity church, to picture which to 
one’s self, at the present day, requires no little stretch of the imagination. 

I know not whether these local changes may interest the reader, 
but to me they seem truthful illustrations of our fleeting destiny. 
Cities are the theatres of nations, where the busy throng enact an 
endless and varying drama, full of life and of reality. And, let me 
ask, what object can fill with a lonelier sense of desolation the wan- 
derer beneath the sunny skies of Greece, or moon-illumined heaven 
of Italy, than the crumbling walls, the deserted benches, the voice- 
less echoes of the theatre, where the living impersonations of the 
poet’s fancy were once deified by the enthusiasm of the crowd ? 
When the ruins of an old city become in turn the foundations of a 
new one, the pilgrim vainly seeks the traces of the past, and the les- 
son becomes still more impressive. 

Monuments commemorate the peaceful traditions, and ruins the 
wars, of the old world. Surrounded by the vestiges of the past, its 
memories dwell in the European’s thoughts. A tutored fancy evokes 
at will, from the tower and the column, the shades of the departed, 
and history may be realized, not in its events only, but in all its 
pomp and studied detail, its costume and its court. An unbroken 
chain, now of golden now of iron links ; here bright, there rusted ; 
here jeweled, and there blood-stained ; connects to-day with distant 
centuries. In Cologne, the mind is transported back a thousand 
years, in Rome, two thousand. The edifices which time hallows, in 
lieu of destroying, are the only monuments of this new-born land. 

The British General Clinton entered New-York simultaneous] 
with General Lee. Unaccompanied by any force, he declared to the 
latter that he had only come to pay his friend Tryon a visit; of 
which Lee remarks, in a letter to the commander-in-chief, that ‘ if 
really the case, it was the most whimsical piece of civility he ever 
heard of.’ It was the subsequent fortune of these generals to meet 
in Virginia and in North Carolinia. 

The American officer's turn for the humorous, was displayed by his 
giving our old friend King Sears, when sent into Connecticut to 
beat up recruits, the title of ‘adjutant-general ;’ a promotion with 
which, he jocosely wrote WasHINGTON, the rough patriot ‘was much 
tickled; it added spurs to his hat.’ For all nominal distinctions, 
General Lee entertained unequivocal contempt, and declared that 
ratsbane were far pleasanter to his mouth, than the appellation of 
‘Excellency’ he was daily compelled to swallow. On the seventh of 
March, he departed for the South, where laurels awaited him among 
the orange flowers of spring. Lord Stirling was left in command, 
and the contemplated works were afterward but slowly and partially 
completed. 

The town of Boston was evacuated on the seventeenth of March, by 
the British, who put to sea for Halifax. Crowned with this signal tr- 
umph, General Wasutneron arrived at New-York on the fourteenth 
of April, with the American army, which, to use his own expression, 
‘had maintained their ground against the enemy, under a want of 
powder ; had disbanded one army, and recruited another, within 
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musket-shot of two-and-twenty regiments, the flower of the British 
force; and at last beaten them into a shameful and precipitate re- 
treat, out of the strongest place on the continent, fortified at an 
enormous expense.’ 

On the twenty-third of May, the commander-in-chief found him- 
self at Philadelphia, in conference with congress, who had summoned 
him thither, to devise remedies for the disastrous state of affairs in 
Canada. It was there determined to defend New-York, and the 
requisite men and supplies were placed at his disposal. Returning 
to the city, after an absence of fifteen days, he found great dis- 
affection among certain of the inhabitants. This was nourished by 
Governor Tryon, who, from his vessel at the Hook, despatched emis- 
saries in every direction. A deep plot, of his contriving, was only 
defeated by a timely discovery. His agents had so far pushed their 
temerity, as to corrupt not only many in the American camp, but even 
some of the general’s guard, a soldier in which, was found guilty, and 
shot. The object of this conspiracy was to make WasHINGTON a 
prisoner. 

To secure Quebec, and redeem Canada, on the one hand, to make 
a powerful impression in the south on the other, and finally, to possess 
themselves of New-York, proved to be the designs of the British, 
during this campaign. A part of their fleet from Halifax arrived off 
Sandy-Hook on the twenty-eighth of June. The remainder followed 
within a week, and General Howe established his head-quarters at 
Staten Island. In presence of a powerful enemy, gathering forces 
at the very door of the city, the troops were summoned to parade at 
six o’clock, one bright afternoon in early July. The British fleet lay 
in sight, and the assembled regiments knew not whether they were 
called together to attack or to repel. It was a fitting time and place 
for the proclamation of that glorious document, each word of which, 
well befitting a great nation speaking for itself, found an echo in every 
heart that beat there —the Deciaration or INDEPENDENCE. I can 
conceive the beams of that setting sun to have met a rival glow in 
the ruddy cheeks to which the warm blood mantled, under the in- 
spiring words of liberty, drank in by willing ears. As the address 
ended, a shout of approbation rent the air. It was not the wild cry 
of a senseless mob on a holiday, but the voice of determination, 
which, to the close of that war, was the key-note of freedom. 

This event, which transmuted into free states the dependent colony 
and province, rolls up the curtain from before the dramatic portion 
of my story. The arrival of Lord Howe from England, on the 
twelfth of July, and the daily réinforcements of the British fleet, from 
that period, justified expectations of a sudden assault. Preparations 
were continued under General Putnam, for the defence of the city, 
and General Greene was on Long-Island, superintending the erection 
of a chain of works, to fortify it against the enemy’s approach. 
About this time, several of the British vessels, under a Lvossbls 
breeze, ran by the New-York batteries, uninjured by their fire, and 
much to the surprise of the Americans. 

On the eighth of August, General WasHINeTON wrote, that for the 
several posts on New-York, Long-Island, Governor’s Island, and Pau- 
lus Hook, he had but thirteen thousand five hundred and fifty-seven 
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effective men, and that, to repel an immediate attack, he could count 
upon no other addition to his numbers, than a battalion from Maryland, 
under Colonel Smallwood. Opposed to him, was the entire British 
force, united at Sandy-Hook, by the middle of the month, consisting 
of twenty-four thousand men, combined with a fleet of more than 
one hundred and thirty vessels, ninety-six of which came in from the 
twelfth to the thirteenth. Let the reader remember, that this armada 
was afloat off Sandy-Hook, between the heights of Neversink and 
Staten-Island. And who, on calling to mind this event, and reflecting 
that, but yesterday, after a lapse of sixty-two years, a proud steamer 
was sent from England to this very city, then doomed to the fate of 
Carthage, now the inalienable ally of her former enemy, will deny 
that the growth of events maturing nations, is a wondrous charac- 
teristic of the age; a token that in measure as it learns to ameliorate 
its condition, humanity is destined to cover the earth like the forest 
tree ; and that we do not, mayhap, sufficiently regard these intimations 
of a mighty future. 

The details of war were rapidly advancing in the city, on which 
the eyes of the nation were intensely fixed. Lead being scarce, the 
zealous burghers gave the troops their window-weights for bullets. 
Of these, one house alone contributed twelve hundred and another one 
thousand pounds weight ; and I doubt not, had bow-strings been in re- 
quest, our patriotic countrywomen would have hastened, like the Car- 
thaginians of old, to offer up their longest tresses in the service of free- 
dom. As the crisis drew near, the unseen anxiety of the commander- 
in-chief became redoubled beneath his clear eye and serene brow. 
He was every where, knowing no repose, the indefatigable guardian 
of the spirit of liberty. 

Already was the army in possession of that memorable address, 
so fervently breathed by the great commander, while awaiting the 
attack: ‘The time is now near at hand, which must probably de- 
termine whether Americans are to be freemen or slaves ; whether 
they are to have any property they can call their own; whether their 
houses and farms are to be pillaged and destroyed, and they confined 
to a state of wretchedness from which no human efforts will probably 
deliver them. The fate of unborn millions will now depend, under 
God, on the courage and conduct of this army. We have therefore 
to resolve to conquer or die !’ . 

At this juncture, General Greene unhappily fell sick of a fever, 
and the important station on Long-Island was entrusted to General 
Sullivan. It is impossible to compare the aims and prospects of 
the rival forces, at this period, without feeling how daring was the 
gallantry of the Americans, in venturing so fearlessly upon the un- 
equal contest. 

The long-expected hour of aftack arrived on the twenty-second of 
August, when intelligence was received of the landing of the British 
on Long-Island. The report of their signal repulse at Fort Moul- 
trie, by the Americans under General Lee, reached our camp on the 
preceding night, and was urged by WasuINGTON as an incentive to 
as proud exertions on the coming occasion. 

By the twenty-sixth, the British troops extended from the. coast 


between Gravesend and Utrecht, to Flatbush and Flatlands; Colonel 
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Hand’s regiment retiring before them. General Sullivan was super- 
seded in his command on the Island by General Putnam, and matters 
rapidly approached a dénouement. 

The drawing opposite, is a sketch of the American lines at Brooklyn, 
and of the adjacent grounds on which the battle was fought. On 
reaching the encampment, of which he was so hastily placed in com- 
mand, General Putnam found the American position secured by an 
inner and an outer line of entrenchments. The former was pro- 
tected by a strong position upon an eminence, near the Wallabout 
bay, now called Fort Greene. The only approach to it was across 
an isthmus, formed on one side by the bay and contiguous swamp, 
and on the other, by a creek, running in from Gowanus Cove, with an 
impassable marsh on either side of it. This neck of land had been 
skilfully taken advantage of, by General Greene, and was perfectly 
defended by the entrenchments in its rear. The enemy were ex- 
pected in three directions; along the coast; by the Flatbush road; and 
by the road which led from Flatbush to Bedford. To face them in 
these quarters, an outer line of works had been organized. A chain 
of picquets, extending from Yellow-Hook round to Flatbush, were 
stationed from eminence to eminence, to give timely warning of their 
approach; and the avenues were guarded by temporary breast-works, 
defending the main passes. Thus far, General Putnam adopted the 
defensive measures of General Greene, and these precautions proved 
successful, in the points they were designed to protect. 

From an attack of the enemy’s ships at the Narrows, the American 
rear was also guarded by efficient batteries, at Red Hook, and on 
Governor’s Island. General Sullivan had in charge the whole line 
of outer works, and was joined by Colonel Hand, on his withdrawal 
from the coast, at the landing of the British, and by Colonels Wil- 
liams and Miles, with their respective regiments. 

Such was the position of the Americans; their numbers not ex- 
ceeding eight thousand eight hundred men. Their adversaries, af- 
ter landing on the twenty-second, parted in three divisions. The 
right wing, under Lord Cornwallis and Earl Percy, extended, on the 
twenty-sixth instant, from Flatbush toward Flatlands, about two miles 
in the rear. The centre, composed of the Hessians under General 
de Heister, was posted at Flatbush, and the left wing, on the coast, 
was commanded by General Grant. The centre was about four, and 
the right and left wings nearly six miles distant each from the Ame- 
rican camp. A chain of thickly-wooded hills, called the Heights of 
Gowanus, and extending eastward to the extremity of the Island, lay 
between the two armies. . 

The commander-in-chief passed the whole day of the twenty-sixth 
at Brooklyn, preparing for the expected assault. On the eve of this 
the first pitched battle of the war, his heart was full of anxiety. Con- 
soled by the conviction that every thing in his power had been done 
to strengthen the American forces, he relied now upon Providence, 
upon the justice of the cause, and upon their bravery. Toward the 
close of the day, he returned to New-York. 

On that afternoon, a spectator, to whom the interior of both camps 
could have been revealed, might have drawn a touching and interesting 
comparison. On one side, the hardened veteran; opposed to him, 
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the ingenuous recruit; contrasted with the martial costume of the 
British, the worn and homely garments of the continentals; with the 
park of burnished artillery, a few cannon bought with blood; with 
polished arms and accoutrements, the long-rusted gun and sabre, torn 
down from the chimney-piece to answer a country’s call. Among the 
British, a proud and conscious discipline ; among the Americans, a tie 
of brotherhood, the feeling of men who would die for each other, in 
defence of an injured mother. Here the proud oppressor; there the 
patriot, resolved to do or die. 

Our troops were, then, securely encamped for the night, the watch- 
fires lighted, the sentinels posted, the hum of preparation over; a 
challenge was now and then received and answered, and a guard re- 
lieved. The wolf hero had been late in the trenches. It was a 
still August night; a few soldiers lay within the tents; many slept 
in the open air: 


—— ‘ their knapsacks spread, 
A pillow for the resting head :’ 


arms and ammunition had been cleaned and inspected, and the 
sword loosed in its scabbard. Beneath the precipitous bank, flowed 
the ebbing waters of the unconscious bay, and the eye that looked on 
the city where WasHINGTON slept, found protection in the glance. In 
the ears of the hopeful American still resounded those stirring words 
of the orderly book, and many a heart beat as the hand grasped the 
gun, the blade. In the direction of the enemy, all was hushed ; this 
silence, mayhap, was ominous. Did none within that camp gaze with 
mistrust upon the dark and wood-capped hills of Gowanus 4 

At half past two o’clock, passing clouds obscured the harvest 
moon ; the night waxed gloomy, and the air chill. Suddenly, a sharp 
report of musketry, in the direction of Yellow-Hook, alarmed the 
American camp. It was a startling sound, in the stillness of the morn- 
ing, and the troops sprang to their arms, as the reved//é summoned 
each man to his duty. Many a brave lad awoke from dreams of 
peaceful home, of the father-house, and its loved inmates, where, in 
presence of the glad crops, the warlike sounds that lulled him to sleep 
seemed but as dream-notes, and the danger he anticipated, one that 
was passed. He had obeyed the watch-word of liberty, which called 
him to the hardships of war; but his heart told him life was sweet, 
and his cottage home a paradise. The drum rattled in his ear, and 
aroused him to the stern reality he feared not, courted not. 

Ere the alarm ceased beating, the men had seized their muskets. 
Word had been passed from the remote picquets on the coast, that the 
enemy were approaching. Lord Stirling was instantly directed by 
General Putnam to march with the two nearest regiments to their ren- 
counter. These proved to be the Pennsylvania and Maryland troops, 
under Colonels Haslet and Smallwood ; with whom, proceeding over 
the uneven ground in the direction of the attack, he found himself 
on the road to the Narrows, toward day-break, and soon met Colonel 
Atlee, with his Delaware regiment, retiring before the British, with 
the picquets to whose aid they had advanced. Stationing this officer 
on the left of the road by which the enemy were approaching, Lord 
Stirling formed his two regiments along an advantageous ridge, 
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ascending from the road to a piece of wood on the top of a hill. 
The British were received with two or three warm rounds by the 
Delawares, who, as their ground became untenable, withdrew to a 
wood on Lord Stirling’s left, where they formed. 

The assailants, now in sight, proved to be two brigades, of four 
regiments each, under the command of General Grant. They pro- 
ceeded to occupy the elevation opposite Lord Stirling, at a distance 
of three hundred yards. Their light troops came one hundred and 
fifty yards nearer, with a view to gain possession of a superior emi- 
nence on his left. As they marched up this hill, they were met by 
the deadly fire of Kichline’s rifle-corps, who had just reached the 
ground in time to protect this important point, and who, as I was 
recently informed by an old man, then and yet living near the spot, 
mowed them down as fast as they appeared. The Americans brought 
up two field-pieces to oppose the ten of their opponents. A sharp 
cannonade ensued, and was vigorously sustained on both sides, to a 
late hour; until when, let us shift the scene. 

While the Americans were occupied, as we have seen, on the pre- 
vious evening there was, toward dusk, an unusual stir among the 
troops in the British right wing. The regiments already at Flatlands, 
under Earl Percy, were joined at night-fall by those under Lord 
Cornwallis and General Clinton, who left the Hessians masters at 
Flatbush. The dark forms of the tall soldiery, the play of their 
muskets in the moonlight, the whispered order and firm tread of dis- 
cipline, all announced some sudden or adventurous movement. One 
by one, the companies filed off in the direction of New-Lots, and 
before night was far advanced, Flatlands was deserted. As they 
moved farther and farther away from the American lines, the furrows 
became relaxed on the brows of the British commanders, and to- 
ward daybreak, half a triumph already gleamed in the eye of Clin- 
ton who led the van. 

Shortly after daylight, the Hessians at Flatbush opened a mode- 
rate cannonade upon General Sullivan, who, with a strong detach- 
ment, had advanced on the direct road from Brooklyn thither, and 
now occupied the breast-works thrown up by General Greene, for the 
defence of this important pass. Colonels Miles and Williams were 
strongly posted on the Bedford road. At half-past eight, Count 
Donop was detached to attack the hill, by General De Heister, who 
soon followed with the centre of the army. ’ 

With levelled pieces and eyes fixed on the enemy, the Americans 
stood firm on their vantage ground, nerved for the assault, and pre- 
pared to enact a second drama of Bunker Hill. From behind breast- 
work and tree, soldier and rifleman looked down upon the ascending 
foe, with a feeling of conscious security ; when Io! a report of artil- 
lery, in the rear of their left, flew with its own velocity along the line. 
A second volley revealed to them, with fearful truth, that the enemy 
had turned their left flank, and placed them between two fires. Hor- 
ror, dismay, confusion, ensued! The advancing Hessians were no 
longer faced by the whole band stationed to oppose them; and vain 
the efforts of General Sullivan to rally the dispersing continentals, 
who hastened to regain the camp, while there yet was time. It was, 
slas, too late! As regiment after regiment emerged from the wood, 
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they encountered the bayonets of the British, and all retreat was cut 
off. Driven back into the forest, after desperate efforts to cleave their 
way through the close ranks of the enemy, they were met by the 
Hessians, a part of whom were at the same time detached toward 
Bedford, in which quarter the cannon of Clinton announced that he 
also was attacking the American rear. The British pushed their 
line beyond the Flatbush road, and when our brave troops found 
their only outlet was through the enemy, skirmish after skirmish en- 
sued, in which they displayed signal bravery. Many forced their 
way through the camp, some escaped into the woods, and many were 
slain. Colonel Parry was shot through the head, while encouraging 
his men. 

I leave the reader to imagine the disastrous consequences of this 
surprise to the Americans, when, hemmed in by the surpassing num- 
bers, and céoperating wings of the British, they saw inevitable death 
or capture, on every side. Here, striking again through the wood, and 
lured by an enticing path, which promised safety, they rushed from 
its shelter upon the drawn sabres of the enemy; there, retir- 
ing to its recesses before a superior force, they fell upon the levelled 
muskets of the Hessians ; bullets and balls sought victims in eve 
direction ; and many a brave soldier sank to die beneath the tall forest 
tree, offering up with his parting breath, a prayer for his country, 
consecrated by his life blood. 

Against the hottest of the enemy’s fire, General Sullivan, on the 
heights above Flatbush, made a brave resistance for three hours. 
Here the slaughter was thickest on the side of the assailants. Fairly 
covered by the imperfect entrenchment, the Americans poured many u 
deadly volley upon the approaching foe. The old man, already men- 
tioned, well remembers seeing a pit wherein large numbers of the 
Hessians, who fell here, were buried; and from another source, I 
learn, that, to stimulate the commander of these foreign mercenaries, 
he had been offered a golden substitute for every missing man. 

Leaving Generals Clinton and Percy to intercept the Americans in 
this quarter, Lord Cornwallis preceeded toward the scene of General 
Grant’s engagement with Lord Stirling. We left this gallant officer 
bravely opposing a superior force. He continued the resistance, 
until eleven o’clock, when, hearing a sharp firing in the direction of 
Brooklyn, it flashed upon him that the British were getting between 
him andthe American lines. Discovering the position of Lord Corn- 
wallis, he instantly saw, that unless they forded the creek near the Yel- 
low Mills, the troops under him must all become prisoners. The reader 
will see that he had some distance to gain, before this could be effected. 
Hastening back, he found the enemy much stronger than he antici- 
pated ; and, that his main body might escape, he determined in per- 
son to attack Lord Cornwallis, who was posted at a house near the 
upper mill. This movement he performed with the utmost gallantry, 
leading half of Smallwood’s regiment five or six several times to the 
charge, and nearly dislodging the British commander, who, but for 
the arrival of large réinforcements, would have been driven from 
his station. This band of four hundred, composed, say the British 
accounts, of youths, the flower of the best families in Maryland, sus- 
tained severe loss. But the object was attained, and the regiments, 
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whose retreat it was designed to favor, effected their escape over 
marsh and creek, with the loss of a single man drowned. In his 
official report, Lord Howe speaks of numbers who perished in crossing 
the inlet. But this, Il am convinced, is incorrect. The self-devoted 
heroes of this exploit were surrounded, and made prisoners of war. 

We may readily conceive with wat feelings their brethren in the 
camp beheld the undeserved ill fortune of the troops engaged in the 
action. General Putnam, a warrior of the true stamp, constrained 
to remain within the fortifications, and so little prepared for the 
events of the day, as to be only able, where the enemy appeared, to 
detach troops to meet them, saw with dismay the manceuvre which 
made them masters of the field. His efforts had all along been di- 
rected to General Grant’s motions. For the defence in front, he re- 
lied on General Sullivan to provide, and great was his surprise, on 
seeing the enemy turn that officer’s flank. As the engagement be- 
tween Lord Stirling and General Grant grew warmer, his attention 
was attracted by the broadside which the British frigate Roebuck 
opened upon the Red Hook battery in his rear. Too late aware of 
his mistake, he was compelled to await the issue. 

At this juncture, General WasuinerTon reached the lines, and be- 
held, with infinite grief, the discomfiture of his beloved troops. 
Wringing his hands, he is said, when he saw no aid could reach 
them, to have given vent to expressions of the keenest anguish. 
From the height he stood upon, the movements of both parties were 
revealed to him. Here, was seen Lord Stirling, gallantly attacking 
Cornwallis; there, a troop of Americans, escaping with thinned num- 
bers through the British ranks, were pursued to the very entrench- 
ments. By the creek, soldiers plunging into the unknown depths of 
its waters, or struggling through the miry bog, were fired upon by the 
foe ; toward Flatbush, the Hessians and British were combining to 
enfold, in a still narrower circle, the few and undaunted continentals. 

Lest the foregoing imperfect description should have left obscure 
some of the details of this affair, let me briefly recapitulate its suc- 
cessive disasters. Ihave supposed the reader to be, where all would 
have chosen to stand on that occasion, on the American side. A glance 

at the motions of the British, will show how admirably their maneu- 
vres were planned and executed. The success of the concerted 
movement was insured by the unforeseen malady of General Greene. 
All the passes to Brooklyn were defended, save one; and it was by 
this that the troops, which decided the fortunes of the day, and were 
the same we left filing off from Flatland to New-Lots, on the previous 
night, turned the American flank. The road from Jamaica to Bed- 
ford was left unprotected; the enemy early ascertained this fact ; 
and, to enable them to profit by our neglect, General Grant’s advance, 
which was a diversion, had been devised. The fleet and General de 
Heister céoperated with him in this manceuvre. General Putnam, 
taking this feint for a bona fide attack, was deceived; and the Ame- 
ricans were entrapped by forces superior in discipline, in tactics, in num- 
bers, in good fortune, but not in courage; for though eleven hundred 
were either killed or taken, near four thousand fought their way back 
to the camp. 
Tothe absence of General Greene, who had studied, and would doubt- 
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less have guarded, all the approaches to the camp, and to the want of a 
general commanding officer throughout the day, may this disaster be at- 
tributed. General Putnam could not leave his lines, and the double care 
of New-York and Long-Island devolved upon the commander-in-chief. 
General Woodhull, who had been ordered to guard the road from 
Bedford to Jamaica, with the .ong-Island militia, remained at 
Jamaica. The neglect which lost us the day, cost him his life. Riding 
home, after disbanding the volunteers under his command, he was 
captured by the British, and infamomsly cut to pieces, on his refusing 
to say, ‘God save the king.’ 

Impartiality must award high praise, on this occasion, to the bravery 
of the enemy’s troops, who followed so hotly in pursuit, that they 
were with difficulty withheld from attacking the American trenches. 
At night, the patriots within them told their missing brethren ; and 
when their loss became known, and uncertainty veiled the fate of the 
absent ones, gloom and despondency pervaded the camp. The vic- 
torious British, on the contrary, hastened to secure the ground they 
had gained, and, flushed with victory, passed the night in exultation. 

On the twenty-eighth, a violent rain kept the two armies in their 
respective encampments. That night, the enemy broke ground within 
about six hundred yards of Fort Greene, and on the following day 
were busily engaged in throwing up entrenchments. Their main force 
was advancing, by slow but sure approaches, to besiege the American 
fortifications, and their superior artillery would doubtless soon silence 
our batteries. ‘The advanced sentinel of the British army was sur- 
prised, on the morning of the thirtieth, by the unwonted stillness within 
the American lines. Calling a comrade or two around him, they 
proceeded to reconnoitre. Emboldened by the silence, they crept 
near the embankment, and cautiously peeping into our camp, per- 
ceived not a vestige of the army to whose challenges they had lis- 
tened the night before. The alarm was given, and the party who first 
rushed in, to take possession of the works, saw in the mid-stream, out 
of gun-shot and filled with well-pleased Americans, the last of the 
barges which had borne their comrades across the waters that night. 
Beyond it, in a small boat, there sat an American officer, of calm and 
dignified mien. On his pale countenance the anxious muscles were 
relaxing into a heavenly smile. This bark bore Cesar and his for- 
tunes ; and a prayer seemed to escape the lips of WaAsHINGTON, as a 
glance at the distant shore told him the American army was beyond 
the reach of danger. 

Nine thousand men, with all their stores and ammunitions, crossed 
the East River during the night, unperceived by the enemy. For 
four-and-twenty hours previous, the commander-in-chief had not left 
the saddle. The immediate embarcation of the troops was under the 
direction of General M’Dougall, to whose vigilant activity high 
praise is due. 

Incurious popular opinion has admitted this to have been a shame- 
ful defeat. I trust that all who have watched the phases of the day, 
and the concurrence of good and evil fortune on the respective parts 
of the British and Americans, will acknowledge the injustice of this 
decision. One great advantage of the assailant lies in the choice of 
points for attack, presented by any extensive field. This was pecu- 
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liarly the case in the battle of the twenty-seventh of August. The 
outer line of defence was disproportioned to the force employed; 
and the enemy’s subsequent moves, compelling cur army to retreat, 
proved the fortifications within, to have been planned on too small a 
scale for the defence of that part of the island. 

It was no disgraceful rout. We have shown, that the troops behaved 
with high spirit; and would that we might do justice to the distinguished 
courage displayed by the bands under General Sullivan and Lord Stir- 
ling, on this occasion. In particular, may the attack of the latter upon 
Lord Conwallis, be singled out as a feat of chivalrous gallantry; and the 
stand long maintained by the Marylanders, upon the hill, with flying 
colors, under the enemy’s severest fire, be cited as examples of Spartan 
heroism. Some blame has been attached by Gordon to General Sul- 
livan, for neglect of vigilance upon the unfortunate Jamaica road. 
This officer is defended by Judge Marshall, who observes, that the 
paucity of his troops, and the entire want of cavalry, forced him to 
rely upon General Woodhull for the defence of that pass. 

It may be asked, why a defeat has been selected for my theme, in lieu 
of some one of the victories of the revolution. I answer, that even a re- 
verse, when stamped by so much bravery, and incurred through such un- 
forseen ill-chance, is itself'a high encomium uponthe valor of our ances- 
tors. We have no stronger comment to offer those who would stigma- 
tise it, than our actual liberties. By falling, the infant learns to walk ; 
by losses, the merchant learns to gain ; by defeat, and all history tends 
to prove it, an army is taught toconquer. Moreover, the reverses im- 
bue us with a saner spirit than the triumphs of the revolution. The 
recall to mind the price of our liberty. - If success flushes the brow 
of the victorious, and lends impetuosity to determination, defeat still 
more powerfully operates to paralyze courage, and depression is its 
immediate, if not lasting, result. It is, then, a manlier study, to mark 
the workings of the spirit which took breath in discomfiture for re- 
newed resistance at Harlem, where Leitch and Knowlton fell, and 
at White-Plains. Such a soul filled the breast of Wasuineton. His 
glory lay more in retrieving the war’s losses, throughout the long 
struggle, than even in the laurels of Princeton, and Trenton, and 
York. 

This splendid retreat won civic crowns for the American hero ; and 
its parallel is only to be found in the Spanish campaign of the con- 
queror of Gaul. But the favorable breeze, the calm water, and the thick 
fog which, toward two in the morning, veiled the Americans from the 
British, and yet left the river clear, seem direct interpositions of that 
gracious Providence, which in after days, guided our revolution to 
victory. 

I began this paper with the remark, that all knowledge is history. 
Who can now gaze upon our magnificent city, from Flatbush Hill, or 
wind his Way among the populous streets, which intersect a portion 
of the old battle-ground, without owning that the chapter of past 
events I have reviewed, is the most instructive lesson we can derive 
from the metamorphosed present? I recently visited the localities of 
this conflict, on one of those genial days, when the opening earth sym- 
pathises with the heart-thaw of memory. Beneath the fight-scene, 
the dead are soon to rejoin those who perished there. A grave-gar- 
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den has been laid out among the hills of Gowanus ; and beneath the 
trees, quiet tomb-stones will soon be reflected in the lake, whose 
banks réechoed, sixty-two years since, the alarum of soldiers then 
mirrored in its placid bosom, now engulfed in the stream of eternity. 


LINES 


TO THE VALE OF THE GRAYLOCK, WILLIAMSTOWN, MASSACHUSETTS. 


BY WILLIAM PITT PALMER, ESQ. 


Sweer vale! reclining in the soft embrace Sa 
Of these enamored hills, on all sides flanked _ . 
Sublime with mountain battlements, which fling Ae 
Their sylvan shadows v’er thee, and shut out oe 
The din and turmoil of a jarring world; iy 
How passing dearer to my grateful heart, i 
Thy dower of simple charms, than all the pomp Coe ak 
Of climes more favored of the genial sun, 26 


Though redolent of gorgeous flowers and fruits, 
In rich profusion scattered all abroad, 


As faéry hands had pranked with fragrant gems 4 
The green luxuriance of the tropic bowers ! ie 


Pure are thy skies, and bright the magic show coos | 
Of clouds that memorize thy morns and eves, é 
With all the tinted witcheries of light; 

And oft, while gazing on their wondrous shapes, 
Aérial cities, temples, domes, and towers, 

All fair, as quarried from the rainbow’s heart, 
I’ve deemed that,,half revealed to mortal eyes, 
Heaven’s nearer palaces of glory shone; 

Or that angelic architects, to bless 

The good with — of their future home, 
Those mansions emblematical had reared ! 

To all is Nature kind; but here, methinks, 

She partial is, and prodigal of charms. 

Thy every scene with loveliness is clothed, 

As with a robe by beauty’s magic wrought: 
More fair thy lawns, more musical thy groves, 
More green the sylvan drapery of thy bills, 
More broad the scope of those eternal peaks, 
Whence springs thine azure arch of mighty span, 
More soft the sunlight of thy days, more bright 
With starry eyes thy nights, than many a vale 
Far-famed in songs of old renown may boast. 


Here, too, hath God his temple; unadorned 

With sculptured frieze or propylza fair, 

Yet lovelier robed in chaste simplicity, 

It crowns yon lifted verdure; and at morn, 

The Sabbath morn, how beautiful td mark 

The thoughtful groups that seek its sacred courts, 
In blest fruition of the hallowed hours 

That bade life’s stormy passions, ‘ Peace, be still ! 
Nor far removed, through shades of funeral gloom, 
Pale gleam the marble sentinels, that stand, 

Like white-robed cherubim, on solemn watch 
Around the camp of death. A river near, 

Like cheerful minstrel in a pleasant land, 

From lawn to lawn goes warbling on its way ; 
While from the fairest hills of all the group, 

That leans to list the music of its song, 

Proud halls to learning dear benignly smile 
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From out their circling groves, where studious thought, 
Amid the volumed trophies of the wise, 

May glean the harvest of a nobler lore 

Than ever crowned the warrior's crimson toils. 


But hence, sweet vale, adieu! the parting hour 
Frowns on the fond enchantment of thy scenes ; 
But on my heart their joys are all inscribed, 

And memory holds the talisman of love: 

O ne’er shall I forget thee, vale of vales! 

Thee, dear Elysium of life’s morning dream, 
Though fate should lead my wandering feet to climes 
More fair than Eldorado’s lovelies scene; 

But ever more thy pomp of twilight skies; 

Thy gales with health and sweetness on their wings ; 
Thy cloistered halls, and rustling alcoves green; 
And woods, whose foliage in the autumn days 
Restores the vanished rainbow’s richest hues; 
And hills, and groves, and old familiar haunts, 

By bosky spring, or isolated cliff, 

Lifting its solemn dial to the sun; 

And walks that wind away to sylvan dells, 

Where truant streams laugh out as all unheard ; 
And paths that climb, with sinuous curve and bold, 
Up to the hoary peaks, whereon the clouds 

Unfurl their brightening banners to the morn; 

All these, sweet vale! in absence and in gloom, 
Shall still be mine; and as thy faithful birds, 
Rejoicing, seek thy vernal bowers again, 

So shall my thoughts from alien scenes return, 

To brood in gladness o’er thy dearer charms! 


THE TRESPASSER IN MAINE: 


OR THE MEMORABLE EXPULSION OF A SPECULATOR FROM CERTAIN DISFUTED TERRITORY. 
A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 

In the autumn of 1836, while travelling through a portion of the 
interior of the state of Maine, I stopped at a small new village, be- 
tween the Kennebec and Penobscot rivers, nearly a hundred miles 
from the sea-board, for the purpose of giving my horse a little rest 
and provender, before proceeding some ten miles farther that eve- 
ning. It was just after sun-set; 1 was walking on the piazza, in front 
of the neat new tavern, admiring the wildness of the surrounding 
country, and watching the gathering shadows of the gray twilight, as 
it fell upon the valleys, and crept softly up the hills, when a light one- 
horse wagon, with a single gentleman, drove rapidly into the yard, 
and stopped at the stable door. 

‘Tom,’ said the gentleman to the ostler, as he jumped from his 
wagon, ‘take my mare out, rub her down well, and give her four 
quarts of oats. Bespry, now, Tom; you need n’t give her any water, 
for she sweats like fury. I’ll give her a little when I am ready to start.’ 

Tom sprang, with uncommon alacrity, to obey the orders he had 
received, and the stranger walked toward the house. He was a tall, 
middle-aged gentleman, rather thin, but well proportioned, and well 
dressed. .It was the season of the year when the weather began to 
grow chilly, and the evenings cold; and the frock-coat of the stranger , 
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trimmed with fur, and buttoned to the throat, while it insured com- 
fort, served also to exhibit his fine elastic form to the best advantage. 
His little wagon, too, had a marked air of comfort about it; there 
was the spring-seat, the stuffed cushions, and the buffalo robes; all 
seemed to indicate a gentleman of ease and leisure; while, on the 
other hand, his rapid movements and prompt manner, betokened the 
man of business. As he stepped on to the piazza, with his long and 
handsome driving whip in his hand, the tavern-keeper, who was a 
brisk young man, and well understood his business, met him with a 
hearty shake of the hand, and a familiar ‘ How are you, colonel? Come, 
walk in.’ 

There was something about the stranger that strongly attracted my 
attention, and | followed him into the bar-room. He stepped up to 
the bar, laid his whip on the counter, and called for a glass of brandy 
and water, with some small crackers and cheese. 

‘ But not going to stop to supper, colonel? Going farther to-night ?’ 
inquired the landlord, as he pushed forward the brandy bottle. 

‘Can’t stop more than ten minutes,’ replied the stranger; ‘ just 
long enough to let the mare eat her oats.’ 

‘Is that the same mare,’ asked the host, ‘ that you had when you 
were here last ?’ 

‘Yes,’ answered the colonel; ‘I ’ve drove her thirty miles since 
dinner, and am going forty miles farther, before I sleep.’ 

‘ But you ’ll kill that mare, colonel, as sure as rates,’ said the land- 
lord ; ‘ she ’s too likely a beast to drive to death.’ 

‘No, no,’ was the reply ; ‘she ’s tough as a pitch-knot; I feed her 
well; she ’ll stand it, I guess. I goto Norridgewock before | sleep 
to-night.’ 

With a few more brief remarks, the stranger finished his brandy, 
and crackers and cheese; he threw down some change on the counter, 
ordered his carriage brought to the door, and bidding the landlord 
good night, jumped into his wagon, cracked his whip, and was off 
like a bird. After he was gone, I ventured to exercise the Yankee 
privilege of asking ‘ who he might be.’ 

‘ That ’s Colonel Kingston,’ said the landlord; ‘a queer sort of a 
chap he is, too; a real go-ahead sort of a fellow as ever | met with; 
does more business in one day than some folks would do in a year. 
He ’s a right good customer ; always full of money, and pays well.’ 

‘ What business or profession does he follow?’ I asked. 

‘ Why, not any particular business,’ replied the landlord; ‘he kind 
o’ speculates round, and sich like.’ 

‘ But,’ said I, ‘ l thought the speculation in timber-lands was all 
over; I did n’t know that a single person could be found, now, to 
purchase lands.’ 

‘QO, it is n’t exactly that kind of speculation,’ said the landlord ; 
‘he ’s got a knack of buying out folks’ farms ; land, house, barn, live 
stock, hay, and provisions, all in the lump.’ 

‘Where does he live?’ said IL. 

‘O, he ’s lived round in a number of places, since he ’s been in 
these parts. He ’s been round in these towns only a year or two, 
and it ’s astonishing to see how much property he ’s accumulated. 

He stays in Monson most of the time, now. That’s where he came 
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from this afternoon. They say he’s got a number of excellent farms 
in Monson, and [’ll warrant he ’s got some deeds of some more of 
‘em with him, now, that he’s going to carry to Norridgewock to- 
night, to put on record.’ 

I bade the landlord good evening, and proceeded on my journey. 
What I had seen and heard of Colonel Kingston, had made an un- 
wonted impression on my mind; and as Monson lay in my route, and I 
was expecting to stop there a few days, my curiosity was naturally a 
little excited, to learn something more of his history. The next day 
I reached Monson; and as I rode over its many hills, and along its 
fine ridges of arable land, I was struck with the number of fine farms 
which I passed, and the evidences of thrift and good husbandry that 
surrounded me. As this town was at that time almost on the extreme 
verge of the settlements in that part of the state, I was surprised to 
find it so well settled, and under such good cultivation. My surprise 
was increased, on arriving at the centre of the town, to find a flou- 
rishing and bright-looking village, with two or three stores, a variety 
of mechanics’ shops, a school-house, and a neat little church, painted 
white, with green blinds, and surmounted by a bell. A little to the 
westward of the village, was one of those clear and beautiful ponds, 
that greet the eye of the traveller in almost every hour’s ride in that 
section of the country; and on its outlet, which ran through the vil- 
lage, stood a mill, and some small manufacturing establishments, that 
served to fill up the picture. 

‘Happy town!’ thought I, ‘ that has such a delightful village for its 
centre of attraction, and happy village that is supported by surround- 
ing farmers of such thrift and industry as those of Monson!’ All 
this, too, I had found within a dozen or fifteen miles of Moosehead 
Lake, the noblest and most extensive sheet of water in New-England, 
which I had hitherto considered so far embosomed in the deep, track- 
less forest, as to be almost unapproachable, save by the wild Indian 
or the daring hunter. A new light seemed to burst upon me; and it 
was a pleasant thought that led me to look forward but a few years, 
when the rugged and wild shores of the great Moosehead should re- 
sound with the hum and the song of the husbandman, and on every 
side rich farms and lively villages should be reflected on its bosom. 

I had been quietly seated in the village inn but a short time, in a 
room that served both for bar and sitting-room, when a small man, 
with a flapped hat, an old brown ‘ wrapper,’ a leather strap buckled 
round his waist, and holding a goad-stick in his hand, entered the 
room, and took a seat on a bench in the corner. His bright, restless 
eye glanced round the room, and then seemed to be bent thoughtfully 
toward the fire, while in the arch expression of his countenance, I[ 
thought I beheld the prelude to some important piece of intelligence, 
that was struggling for utterance. At last, said he, addressing the 
landlord, ‘I guess the colonel ain’t about home to-day, is he ?’ 

‘No,’ replied Boniface, ‘ he ’s been gone since yesterday morning ; 
he said he was going up into your neighborhood Hav’ n’t yau seen 
any thing of him ? 

‘Yes,’ said the little man witn the goad-stick ; ‘I see him yester- 
day afternoon, about two o’clock, starting off like a streak, to go to 
Norridgewock,’ 
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‘Gone to Norridgewock!’ said the landlord; ‘what for? He 
did n’t say nothing about going, when he went away.’ 

‘More deeds, I guess,’ said the little teamster. ‘He ’s worried 
Deacon Stone out of Ais farm, at last.’ 

‘ He has n’t got Deacon Stone’s farm, has he ?’ exclaimed the land- 
lord. 

‘Deacon Stone’s farm!’ reiterated an elderly, sober-looking man, 
drawing a long g pipe from his mouth, which he had until now been 
quietly smoking i in the opposite corner. 

‘ Deacon Stone’s farm !’ uttered the landlady, with upraised hands, 
as she entered the room just in season to hear the announcement. 

‘ Deacon Stone’s farm!’ exclaimed three or four others, in different 
parts of the room, all turning an eager look toward the little man with 
the goad-stick. As soon as ‘there was a sufficient pause in these ex- 
clamations, to allow the teamster to put in another word, he repeated : 

‘Yes, he ’s worried the deacon out, at last, and got hold of his 
farm, as slick as a whistle. He’s been kind o’ edging round the 
deacon, this three weeks, a little to a time; jest enough to find out 
how to get the right side of him; for the deacon was a good deal 
offish, and yesterday morning the colonel was up there by the time 
the deacon had done breakfast; and he got them into the deacon’s 
fore room, and shet the door; and there they staid till dinner was 
ready, and had waited for them an hour, before they would come out. 
And when they did come out, the job was all done; the deed was 
signed, sealed, and delivered. I’d been in there about eleven o’clock, 
and the deacon’s wife and the gals were in terrible fidgets for fear of 
what was going on in t’ other room. They started to go in, two or 
three times, but the door was fastened, so they had to keep out. 
After dinner, I went over again, and got there just before they were 
out of the fore room. The deacon asked the colonel to stop to din- 
ner, but I guess the colonel see so many sour looks about the house, 
that he was afraid of a storm a-brewing; so he only ketched up a 
piece of bread-and-cheese, and said he must be a-goin’. He jumped 
into his wagon, and give his mare a cut, and was out of sight in two 
minutes.’ 

‘How did poor Mrs. Stone feel?’ asked the landlady; ‘I should 
thought she would ’a died.’ 

‘She looked as if she ’d turn milk sour quicker than a thunder- 
shower,’ said the teamster; ‘ and Jane went into the bed-room, and 
cried as if her heart would break. 1 believe they did ’nt any of ’em 
make out to eat any dinner, and I thought the deacon felt about as 
bad as any of ’em, after all; for 1 never see him look so kind o’ 
riled, in my life. ‘Now, Mrs. Stone,’ said he to his wife, ‘ you 
think I’ve done wrong, but after talking along with Colonel King- 
ston, | made up my mind it would be for the best.’ She did n’t make 
him any answer, but begun to cry, and went out of the room. The 
deacon looked as if he would sink into the ’arth. He stood a minute 
or two, as if he was n’t looking at nothing, and then he took down 
his pipe off the mantel, and set down’; in the corner, and went to smo- 
king as hard as he could smoke. 

: ‘After a while, he turned round to me, and says he, ‘ Neighbor, I 
do n’t know but I ’ve done wrong.’ ‘ Well,’ says I, ‘ in my opinion, 
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that depends upon what sort of a bargain you’ve made. If you ’ve 
got a good bargain out of the colonel, 1 do n’t see why his money 
is n’t worth as much as any body’s, or why another farm as good as 
your ’n is n’t worth as much.’ ‘ Yes,’ said the deacon, ‘so it seems 
tome. I’ve gota good bargain, 1 know; it’s more than the farm is 
worth. I never considered it worth more than two thousand dollars, 
stock, and hay, and all; and he takes the whole, jest as ’t is, and gives 
me three thousand dollars.’ ‘Is it pay down! says I. ‘ Yes,’ says 
he, ‘it’s all pay down. He gives me three hundred dollars in cash; 
1 ’ve got it in my pocket ; and then he gives me an order on Saun- 
ders’ store for two hundred dollars; that ’s as good as money, you 
know ; for we are always wanting one thing or another out of his 
store. Then he gives me a deed of five hundred acres of land, in 
the upper part of Vermont, at five dollars an acre. That makes up 
three thousand dollars. But that is n’t all; he says this land is richly 
worth seven dollars an acre ; well timbered, and a good chance to get 
the timber down; and he showed me certificates of several respec- 
table men, that had been all over it, and they said it was well worth 
seven dollars. That gives me two ‘dollars clear profit on an acre, 
which on five hundred acres, makes a thousand dollars. So that in- 
stead of three thousand dollars, I s’pose I ’ve really got four thousand 
for the farm. But then it seems to work up the feelings of the 
women folks so, to think of leaving it, after we ’ve got it so well 
under way, that I do n’t know but I’ve done wrong.’ And his feel- 
ings come over him so, that he begun to smoke away again, as hard 
as he could draw. I did n’t know what to say to him, for I did n’t 
believe he would ever get five hundred dollars for his whole five 
hundred acres of land, so I got up and went home.’ 

As my little goad-stick teamster made a pause here, the elderly 
man in the opposite corner, who had sat all this time knocking his 
pipe-bowl on the thumb-nail of his left hand, took up the thread of 
the discourse. 2 

‘I’m afraid,’ says he, looking up at the landlord, ‘I’m afraid 
Deacon Stone has got tricked out of his farm fora mere song. That 
Colonel Kingston, in my opinion, is a dangerous man, and ought to 
be looked after.’ | 

‘Well, I declare !’ said the landlord, ‘I ’d no idee he would get 
hold of Deacon Stone’s farm. That ’s one of the best farms in town.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the man with the pipe, ‘and that makes seven of 
the ‘ best farms in town’ that he’s got hold of already ; and what ’ll be 
the end of it, 1 don’t know; but | think something ought to be done 
about it.’ ; 

‘ Well, there,’ said the landlady, ‘I do pity Mrs. Stone, from the 
bottom of my heart; she ’ll never get over it, the longest day she 
lives.’ 

Here the little man with the goad-stick, looking at the window, 
saw his team starting off up the road, and he flew out of the door, 
screaming ‘Hush! whoa! hush!’ and that was the last I saw of him. 
But my curiosity was now too much excited, with regard to Colonel 
Kingston’s mysterious operations, and my sympathies for good Dea- 
con Stone, and his fellow-sufferers, were too thoroughly awakened, to 
allow me to rest without farther inquiries. 
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During the few days that I remained in the neighborhood, I learned 
that he came from Vermont; that he had visited Monson several 
times, within a year or two, and had made it his home there for the 
last few months. During that time, he had exercised an influence 
over some of the honest and sober-minded farmers of Monson, that 
was perfectly unaccountable. He was supposed to be a man of wealth, 
for he never seemed to lack money for any operation he chose to 
undertake. He had a bold, dashing air, and rather fascinating man- 
ners, and his power over those with whom he conversed, had become 
so conspicuous, that it was regarded as an inevitable consequence in 
Monson, if a farmer chanced to get shut up in a room with Colonel 
Kingston, he was ‘a gone goose,’ and sure to come out well stripped 
of his feathers. He had actually got possession of seven or eight of 
the best farms in the town, for about one quarter part of their real 
value. 

It may be thought unaccountable, that thriving, sensible farmers 
could in so many instances be duped ; but there were some extra- 
neous circumstances, that helped to produce the result. The wild 
spirit of speculation, which had raged throughout the country for two 
or three years, had pervaded almost every mind, and rendered it rest- 
less, and desirous of change. And then the seasons, for a few years 
past, had been cold and unfavorable. The farmer had sowed and had 
not reaped, and he was discouraged. If he could sell, he would go 
to a warmer climate. These influences, added to his own powers of 
adroitness and skill in making ‘the worse appear the better reason,’ 
had enabled Colonel Kingston to inveigle the farmers of Monson out of 
their hard-earned property, and turn them, houseless and poor, upon 
the world. 

The public mind had become much excited on the subject, and the 
case of Deacon Stone added fresh fuel to the fire. It was in this 
state of affairs, that I left Monson, and heard no more of Colonel 
Kingston, until the following summer, when another journey called 
me into that neighborhood, and I learned the sequel to his fortunes. 
The colonel made but few more conquests, after his victory over 
Deacon Stone ; and the experience of a cold and cheerless winter, 
which soon overtook them, brought the deluded farmers to their 
senses. The trifling sums of money which they had received in 
hand, were soon exhausted in providing necessary supplies for their 
families; and the property which they had obtained, as principal 
payment for their farms, turned out to be of little value, or was so 
situated, that they could turn it to no profitable account. Day after 
day, through the winter, the excitement increased, and spread, and 
waxed more intense, as the unfortunate condition of the sufferers 
became more generally known. ‘Colonel Kingston’ was the great 
and absorbing topic of discussion, at the stores, at the tavern, at 
evening parties, and sleigh-rides, and even during intermission at 
church, on the Sabbath. , 

The indignation of the people had reached that pitch which usually 
leads to acts of violence. Colonel Kingston was now regarded as a 
monster, preying upon the peace and happiness of society, and various 
were the expedients proposed, to rid the town of him. The school- 
boys, in the several dieu nete: discussed the matter, and resolved to 
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form a grand company, to snow-ball him out of town, and only waited 
a nod of approbation from some of their parents or teachers, to carry 
their resolutions into effect. Some reckless young men were for 
seizing him, and giving him a public horse-whipping, in front of the 
tavern, at mid- -day, and in presence of the whole village. Others, 
equally violent, but less daring, proposed catching him out, some 
dark evening, giving him a good coat of tar-and-feathers, and riding 
him out of town on a rail. But the older, more experienced, and 
sober-minded men, shook their heads at these rash projects, and said: 
‘It is a bad plan for people to take the law into their own hands; as 
long as we live under good laws, it is best to be governed by them. 
Such kind of squabbles as you young folks want to get into, most 
always turn out bad, in the end.’ 

So reasoned the old folks ; but they were nevertheless as eager and 
as determined to get rid of Colonel Kingston, as were the young 
ones, though more cautious and circumspect as to the means. At 
last, after many consultations, and much perplexity, Deacon Stone 
declared one day, with much earnestness, to his neighbors and towns- 
men, who were assembled at the village, that ‘ for his part, he believed 
it was best to appeal at once to the laws of the land; and if they 
would n’t give protection to the citizen, he did n’t know what would. 
For himself, he verily believed Colonel Kingston might be charged 
with swindling, and if a complaint was to be made to the grand 
jury, he did n’t believe but they would have him indicted and tried 
in court, and give back the people their farms again.’ The deacon 
spoke feelingl ly on the subject, and his words found a ready response 
in the hearts of all present. It was at once agreed to present Colonel 
Kingston to the grand jury, when the court should next be in session 
at Norridgewock. Accordingly, when the next court was held, Mon- 
son was duly represented before the grand inquest for the county of 
Somerset, and such an array of facts and evidence was exhibited, 
that the jury, without hesitation, found a bill against the colonel for 
swindling, and a warrant was immediately issued for his apprehen- 
sion. 

This crisis had been some months maturing, and the warm sum- 
mer had now commenced. The forest trees were in leaf; and 
though the ground was yet wet and muddy, the days began to be hot 
and uncomfortable. It was a warm moonlight evening, when the 
officer arrived at Monson, with the warrant. He had taken two assist- 
ants with him, mounted on fleet horses, and about a dozen stout young 
men of the village were in his train as volunteers. They approached 
the tavern where Colonel Kingston boarded, and just as they were 
turning from the road up to the house, the form of a tall, slim per- 
son was seen, in the bright moonlight, gliding from the back-door, and 
crossing the garden. 

‘There he goes!’ exclaimed a dozen Monson voices at once ; 
‘that ’s he!—there he goes!’ 

And sure enough, it was he! Whether he had been notified of 
his danger, by some traitor, or had seen from the window the ap- 
proach of the party, and suspected mischief was at hand, was never 
known. But the moment he heard these exclamations, he sprang 
from the ground, as if a bullet had pierced his heart. He darted 
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across the garden, leaped the fence at a bound, and flew over the 
adjacent pasture with the speed of a race-horse. In a moment the 
whole party were in full pursuit ; and in five minutes more, a hundred 
men and boys, of all ages, roused by the cry that now rang through 
the village, were out, and joining in the race. The fields were 
rough, and in some places quite wet, so that running across them was 
rather a difficult and hazardous business. The direction which King- 
ston at first seemed inclined to take, would lead him into the main 
road, beyond the corner, nearly half a mile off. But those who were 
mounted, put spurs to their horses, and reaching the spot before him, 
headed him off in another direction. He now flew from field to field, 
leaping fence after fence, and apparently aiming for the deep forest, 
on the eastern part of the town. Many of his pursuers were active 
and athletic young men, and they gave him a hot chase. Even Dea- 
con Stone, who had come to the village that evening to await the 
arrival of the officer, even the deacon, now in the sixty-first year of 
his age, ran like a boy. He kept among the foremost of the pur- 
suers, and once getting within about a dozen rods of the fugitive, his 
zeal burst forth into language, and he cried out, in a tremulous voice: 
‘Stop! you infernal villain !—stop!’ This was the nearest approach 
he had made to profanity for forty years; and when the sound of the 
words he had uttered, fell full on his ear, his nerves received such a 
shock, that his legs trembled, and he was no longer able to sustain 
his former speed. 

The colonel, however, so far from obeying the emphatic injunction 
of the deacon, rather seemed to be inspired by it to new efforts for 
flight. Over log, bog, and brook, stumps, stones, and fences, he flew 
like a wild deer; and after a race of some two miles, during which 
he was at no time more than twenty rods from some of his pursuers, 
he plunged into a thick, dark forest. Hearing his adversaries close 
upon him, after he had entered the wood, and being almost entirely 
exhausted, he threw himself under the side of a large fallen tree, 
where he was darkly sheltered by athick clump of alders. His pur- 
suers rushed furiously on, many of them within his hearing, and 
some of them passing over the very tree under which he lay. After 
scouring the forest for a mile round, without finding any traces of the 
fugitive, they began to retreat to the opening, and Kingston heard 
enough of their remarks, on their return, to learn that his retreat 
from the woods that night would be well guarded against, and that 
the next day, Monson would pour out all its force, ‘to hunt him to 
the ends of the ’arth, but what they would have him!’ 

Under this comfortable assurance, he was little disposed to take 
much of a night’s rest, where he would be sure to be discovered and 
overtaken in the morning. but what course to take, and what mea- 
sures to adopt, was a difficult question for him toanswer. To return 
to the Monson opening, he well knew would be to throw himself into 
the hands of his enemies ; and if he remained in the woods till next 
day, he foresaw there would be but a small chance to escape from 
the hundreds on every side, who would be on the alert to take him. 
North of him, was the new town of Elliotville, containing some fif- 
teen or twenty families, and to the south, lay Guilford, a well-settled 
farming town; but he knew he would be no more safe in either of 
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those settlements, than he would in Monson. East of him, lay an 
unsettled and unincorporated wild township, near the centre of 
which, and some three or four miles to the eastward of where he now 
lay, dwelt’a solitary individual, by the name of Johnson, a singular 
being, who, from some unknown cause, had forsaken social life, and 
had lived a hermit in that secluded spot for seven or eight years. He 
had a little opening in a fine intervale, on the banks of Wilson river, 
where he raised his corn and potatoes, and had constructed a rude 
hovel for a dwelling. Johnson had made his appearance occasionally 
at the village, with a string of fine trout, a bear-skin, or some other 
trophy of his Nimrod propensities, which he would exchange at the 
stores for ‘a little rum, and a little tobacco, and a little tea, and a 
jack-knife, and a little more rum,’ when he would plunge into the 
forest again, return to his hermitage, and beseen no more for months. 

After casting his thoughts about in vain for any other refuge, King- 
ston resolved to throw himself upon the protection of Johnson. Ac- 
cordingly, as soon as he was a little rested, and his pursuers were 
well out of hearing, he crept from his hiding place, and taking his di- 
rection by the moon, made the best of his way eastward, through the 
rough and thick wood. It is no easy matter to penetrate such a 
forest in the day time; and in the night, nothing but extreme despe- 
ration could drive a man through it. Here pressing his way through 
a dark and thick underbrush, that constantly required both hands to 
guard his eyes; there climbing over huge wind-falls, wading a bog, 
or leaping a brook; and anon working his way, for a quarter of a 
mile, through a dismal, tangled cedar-swamp, where a thousand dry 
and pointed limbs, shooting out on every side, clear to the very 
ground, tear his clothes from his back, and wound him at every step — 
under these impediments, and in this condition, Kingston spent the 
night in pressing on toward Johnson’s camp; and after a period of 
extreme toil and suffering, just at daylight, he came out to the open- 
ing. But here another barrier was before him. The Wilson river, 
a wild and rapid stream, and now swollen by a recent freshet, was 
between him and Johnson’s dwelling, and he had no means of cross- 
ing. But cross he must, and he was reluctant to lose time in deli- 
beration. He selected the spot that looked most likely to admit of 
fording, and waded into the river. He staggered along from rock 
to rock, and fought against the current, until he reached nearly the 
middle of the stream, when the water deepened, and took him from 
his feet! He was but an indifferent swimmer, and the force of the 
current carried him rapidly down stream. At last, however, after 
severe struggles, and not without imminent peril of his life, he made 
out to reach the bank, so much exhausted, that it was with difficulty 
he could walk to Johnson’s camp. When he reached it, he found its 
lonely inmate yet asleep. He roused him, made his case known to 
him, and begged his protection. 

Johnson was naturally benevolent, and the forlorn, exhausted, 
ragged, and altogether wretched appearance of the fugitive, at once 
touched his heart. There was now 


—— ‘no speculation in those eyes, 
Which he did glare withal,’ 
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but fear and trembling blanched his countenance, and palsied his 
limbs. Possibly the hermit’s benevolence might have been quick- 
ened by a portion of the contents of the colonel’s purse; but be that 
as it may, he was soon administering to the comfort of his guest. 
In a few minutes, he had a good fire, and the exhausted wanderer 
took off his clothes and dried them, and tried to fasten some of the 
flying pieces that had been torn loose by the hatchel-teeth limbs in 
the cedar-swamps. Inthe meantime, Johnson had provided seme 
roasted potatoes, and a bit of fried bear-meat, which he served up, 
with a tin dipper of strong tea, and Kingston ate and drank, and was 
greatly refreshed. 

They now set themselves earnestly at work, to devise means of 
retreat, and security against the pursuit of the enraged Monsonites, 
‘ who,’ Kingston said, ‘ he was sure would visit the camp before noon.’ 
Under a part of the floor, was a small excavation in the earth, which 
the host called his petato-hole, since, being near the fire, it served 
in winter to keep his potatoes from freezing. -This portion of the 
floor was now covered with twe or three barrels, a water-pail, a bench, 
and sundry articles of iron and tin ware. It was Johnson’s advice, 
that the colonel should be secreted in this ‘ potato-hole.’ He was 
afraid, however, that they would search so close as to discover his 
retreat. Yet the only alternative seemed to be between the plan 
proposed, and betaking himself again to the woods, exposed to toil 
and starvation, and the chance of arrest by some of the hundreds 
who would be scouring the woods that day, eager as blood-hounds for 
their prey. Something must be done immediately, for he was expect- 
ing every hour to hear the cry of his pursuers ; and relying on John- 
son’s ingenuity and skill to send them off en another scent, should 
they come to his camp, he concluded to retreat to the potato-hole. 

Accordingly the superincumbent articles were hastily removed, a 
board was taken up from the floor, and the gallant colonel descended 
to his new quarters. They were small, to be sure, but under the cir- 
cumstances very acceptable. The cell was barely deep enough to 
receive him in a sitting posture, with his neck a little bent, while 
under him was a little straw, upon which he could stretch his limbs to 
rest. Johnson replaced all the articles with such care, that no one 
would have supposed they had been moved for menths. 

This labor had but just been completed, when he heard shouts at 
a distance, and beheld ten or a dozen people rushing out of the woods, 
and making toward hiscamp. He was prepared for them ; and when 
they came in, they found him seated quietly on his bench, mending 
his clothes. 

‘Have you seen any thing of Colonel Kingston?’ inquired the 
foremost of the company, with panting eagerness. 

‘Colonel Kingston?’ asked Johnson, looking up with a sort of 
vacant, honest stare. 

‘Yes, he’s run for ’t,’ replied the other, ‘and we are after him. 
The grand jury’s indicted him, and the sheriff ’s got a warrant, and all 
Monson, and one half of Guilford, is out a-hunting for him. Last 
night, jest as they were going to take him, he run into the woods this 
way. Ha’n’t you seen nothin’ of him ? 

Johnson sat with his mouth wide open, and listened with such an 
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inquiring isi, that any one w wa Nien e sworn it was nal news to ain 
At last he exclaimed, with the earnestness inspired by a new thought : 

‘Well, there! 1’ll bet that was what my dog was barking at, an hour 
or soago! I heard him barking as fierce as a tiger, about half a mile 
down the river. I was busy mending my trowsers, or I should have 
gone down to see what he’d got tr ack of’ 

The company unanimously agreed that it must have been Kingston 
the dog was after; and, in the hope of getting upon his track, they 
hurried off in the direction indicated, leaving Johnson as busily en- 
gaged as if, like 


‘Brian O’Linn, he ’d no breeches to wear,’ 


until he had finished repairing his tattered inexpressibles. 

The fugitive now breathed freely again; but while his pursuers 
were talking with his host, his respiration had hardly been sufficient 
to sustain life, and ‘cold drops of sweat stood on his trembling flesh.’ 
He did not venture to leave his retreat for two days ; for during that 
day and most of the next, the woods were scoured from one end of 
the township to the other, and several parties successively visited the 
camp, who were all again successively despatched to the woods by 
the adroitness of its occupant. 

After two days, the pursuers principally left the woods, and con- 
tented themselves with posting sentinels, at short intervals, on the 
roads that surrounded the forest, and in the neighboring towns, hoping 
to arrest their victim, when hunger should drive him forth to some of 
the settlements. Kingston felt that it was unsafe for him to remain 
longer under the protection of Johnson, and he knew it would be 
exceedingly difficult to make his escape through any of the settle- 
ments of Maine. Upon due reflection, he concluded that the only 
chance left for him, was to endeavor to make his way to Canada. 

He was now a dozen or fifteen miles from the foot of Moosehead 
Lake. There was a foot-path to Elliotville, where there were 2 few 
inhabitants. Through this settlement he thought he might venture to 
pass in the night; and he could then go nine ” miles, direct, through 
the woods, to the foot of the lake, or he could strike across, three or 
four miles to the westward, and meet the road leading from Monson 
to the lake. Once across or around the foot of the lake, he believed 
he could make his way into the Canada road, and escape with safety. 
Having matured his plan, he communicated it to Johnson, who aided 
itin the best manner he could, by providing him with a pack of pota- 
toes, and fried bear-meat, accompanied with an extra Indian ‘ johnny- 
cake,’ a jack-knife, and a flint and tinder for striking fire. 

It was late in the night, when all things werg prepared for the 
journey, and Kingston bade an affectionate adieu to his host, declaring 
that he should never forget him, and adding, with much originality of 
thought and expression, that ‘a friend in need was a friend indeed.’ 
He had nearly a mile to go through the woods, before reaching the 
path that led through the township to Elliottville ; and when he 
passed the Elliottville settlement, the day began todawn. A stirring 
young man, who was out at that early hour, saw him cross the road 
at a distance, and strike into the woods. Satisfied, at once, who he 

was, and suspecting his object, he hastened to rouse his two or three 
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near neighbors, and then started toward Monson village, with all the 
speed his legs could give him. Kingston, observing this movement 
from a hill-top in the woods, was convinced that he should be pursued, 
and redoubled his exertions to reach the lake. 

When the messenger reached Monson, and communicated his in- 
telligence, the whole village was roused like an encamped army at 
the battle-call; and in twenty minutes, every horse in the village was 
mounted, and the riders were spurring with all speed toward the lake, 
and Deacon Stone among the foremost. As they came in sight of 
the Moosehead, the sun, which was about an hour high, was pouring 
a flood of warm rays across the calm still waters, and some half a 
mile from land, they beheld a tall, slim man, alone in a canoe, paddling 
toward the opposite shore ! 

For a moment, the party stood speechless, and then vent was given 
to such oaths and exclamations as habit had made familiar. Some- 
thing was even swelling in Deacon Stone’s throat, well nigh as sinful 
as he had uttered on a former occasion, but he coughed, and checked 
it, before it found utterance. They looked eagerly around, and ran 
on every side, to see if another boat, or any other means of crossing 
the lake, could be found ; but all in vain. The only skiff on that arm 
of the lake, had been seized by the colonel in his flight. His pur- 
suers were completely baffled. Some were for crossing the woods, 
and going round the south-west bay of the lake, over the head waters 
of the Kennebec river, and so into the great wilderness on the western 
side of the lake. But others said, ‘ No, it’s no use; if he once gets 
over among them swamps and mountains, you might as well look for 
a needle in a hay-mow!’ 

This sentiment accorded with the better judgment of the party, 
and they turned about and rode quietly back to Monson; Deacon 
Stone consoling himself on the way, by occasionally remarking : 
‘ Well, if the heathen is driven out of the land, thanks to a kind 
Providence, he has n’t carried the land with him!’ 


SONNET. 





‘Ye clements! in whose ennobliag stir 
I feel myself exalted.’ 





Spreit of Grandeur! thou in days of yore 
Wast unto me a passion, and | sought, 
With holy feeling, the fine influence wrought 
By thy proud presence on the lonely shore, 
hen tbe calm midnight moon came creeping o'er 
The lulling waves, with silver ‘sandal shoon,’ 
And stars hung out, along the sky of June, 
Their lamps, to light my spirit back once more 
O’er memory’s ocean; I have trod since then 
Through many a bleak and howling wilderness, 
Feeling at heart that depth of bitterness 
Which seldom wins the sympathy of men, 
And which thou only softenest to the mood 
Of blessed hope, and holy quietude. 


Utica, (N. Y.,) March, 1839. H. W. R. 
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LINES 


ON SEEING THE PORTRAIT OF A LOST FRIEND. 


Taxe from my sight those eyes so calm, and cold! 
Not thus they looked on me in days of old, 

Those orbs so stilly set, 

While mine with tears are wet, 
Thy soul more soft, thine heart of gentler mould. 


Turn, turn away that eold, unmeaning smile 

Round lips beloved, in silence sealed the while « 
They smiled to cheer my gladness, 
They sighed to soothe my sadness; 

They breathe no more, my fond heart to beguile ! 


In vain I seek some cherished sign to see 

Of living love, in yon pale shade of thee: 
Crossed on the tranquil breast, 
Those arms, in passive rest, 

Stretch forth no more, with joy to welcome me! 


Take from my sight the semblance sad and cold, 
Of face and form | may no more behold : 

Fond memory’s faithful part 

Outvies the limner’s art; 
And throws a varying hue, a living grace, 
Around her portraits of the once-loved face. 


POPULAR OBJECTIONS TO PHRENOLOGY. 


BY CALEB TICKNOR, M. D. 


A VERY common argument against phrenology, is derived from 
those cases where portions of the brain have been removed by exter- 
nal violence, and the intellect has remained unimpaired. It is re- 
ported, for instance, that A. B. had his skull fractured, and lost through 
the wound half a tea-cupful of brains, and recovered with his mind 
as perfect as before the injury. Now there are abundant instances 
to prove, that a man may have some organs very large, and others 
very small ; he might lose a portion of a large organ, but not lose en- 
tirely that trait of character dependant upon it, and if he should ex- 
hibit that trait, a superficial observer would say, that his mind was 
perfect, although its manifestation might be in a feeble degree, and 
much less strongly marked than before his hurt. And so if the whole 
of certain small organs are removed, which have never developed 
any strong point of character, so as to attract the attention of ac- 
quaintances, the character would not seem to be changed. It must 
be borne in mind, that all these cases are reported by persons, honest 
enough in their intentions, but not believing, or not sufficiently well 
skilled, in phrenology to make an accurate report; for the mental 
character, in all these cases, should be tested on phrenological 
principles. 

Again, the brain is composed of two halves ; it is double, like the 
rest of the system, having two sets of organs for performing the same 
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functions, one on each side of the median line. When one of these 
organs is, from any cause, unable to perform its office, while the other 
remains sound, there is, necessarily, no perceptible change in the 
mental character. Thus we have a sufficient explanation of the fact, 
that the brain may be partially destroyed, and the intellect remain 
entire. There are many well-attested cases on record, to prove this 
truth, which phrenologists consider satisfactory. On the authority of 
Solly of London, the author of as good a work upon the brain as has 
appeared during the last few years, I here assert, and challenge all the 
anti-phrenologists in Christendom, to prove the contrary, that there is 
not a single case on record, where any organ in both halves of the 
brain has been destroyed, by disease or violence, without a corres- 
ponding abolition of the function which phrenology assigns to that 
organ. Consequently, all arguments, deduced from facts of this kind, 
which are supposed to bear against our science, will, when honestly 
appreciated, only go to confirm its truth. 

Among the members of the three learned professions, there are 
many, and I may say a majority, who disbelieve phrenology ; and I 
know of no literary institution in our country where pupils are taught 
what phrenology even claims to be ; much less is it taught, as a branch 
or system of mental philosophy. Professional men generally, who 
disbelieve phrenology, have never examined thoroughly into its merits. 
Why they have not, is best known to themselves. They claim to be 
learned men, and would doubtless consider themselves aggrieved, 
were they to be told that they are behind their professions ; that they 
lack diligence ; that they calculate more how to attain some selfish 
object, than they desire the advancement of science, or the good of 
their species ; but as brethren, we say to all men of science and lite- 
rature, you owe it to yourselves to become acquainted with every great 
natural truth, or what even claims to be such, whether you believe it 
or not. There are reasons, which I cannot lightly pass by, reasons 
which have influenced more or less all of us, why those who believe in 
phrenology have hesitated to avow their belief ; and they are, because 
it has been a new doctrine, and because it has been an abused 
doctrine; because it has been ridiculed by some who were too 
weak to use stronger arguments; because it was most senselessly 
denounced by others; because Christians dreaded to encounter 
it, as they did the author of evil, believing that it opened wide 
the door to fatalism and infidelity. Such were some of the reasons 
why men of learning refrained from becoming the advocates of the 
new science. And what has been the consequence? A few honest 
men, who could brave public opinion, boldly stood forth as the cham- 
pions of the truth ; and wherever and whenever their arguments could 
be heard, the tumult of opposition was hushed. But our science was 
wrested from the hands of those who should have retained it; it 
was used for catch-penny purposes, and brought into disrepute. And, 
give me leave to tell you, votaries of science and literature, yours is 
the fault. An inquiring community would know something of phre- 
nology ; you would not teach them the ¢ruth ; and, therefore, they 
were compelled to seek instruction from other sources ; they drank 
impure water, because it was sent forth from troubled fountains. You 
have yet time to retrieve your errors. And to my brethren of the 
medical profession I must be permitted to say, that a knowledge of 
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the principles of phrenalowy 4 is all important in the treatment of a 
certain class of diseases; and I verily believe that no medical man, 
ignorant of phrenology, can as successfully treat mental diseases, as 
one who is acquainted with the science. Candor compels me to go 
one step farther, and say, that I believe no one unacquainted with 
phrenology, should undertake the treatment of that numerous and 
most unfortunate class of people, afflicted with maladies of the mind ; 
and, | may add, that whatever success does result from the applica- 
tion of medical science in mental diseases, is because the treatment 
is conducted on phrenological principles, although the physician him- 
self may not be aware of the fact. We are driven to this conclusion 
if our science be true. Before it was taught that the brain was the 
throne of reason ; that it was the instrument of thought; all mental 
diseases were believed to he, in essence, a disease of the mind itself; 
an aberration from nature of our immaterial part. And what must 
have been the treatment of the insane? Precisely what it was found 
to be — an incarceration of those who were so unfortunate as to be de- 
prived of their reason; and, not unfrequently, the greatest brutality 
was used, with no attempt to ameliorate their condition by moral 
treatment. No remedy was thought of, because no suspicion arose 
that a corporeal organ was the seat of disease. What do we see at 
this time? Phrenology teaches that all aberrations of intellect de- 
pend upon disease of some kind, located in some portion of the 
brain ; that in most cases, if remedial measures are applied in season, 
these diseases are curable. We do not stop by saying that phre- 
nology teaches this, but we say that the results of practice confirm 
these precepts. Our science teaches that if one or more organs be 
overwrought, disease will show itself in them in some form, either 
that of insanity, or of acute inflammation, or something else ; and the 
case which follows may serve as an illustration. 

A young man, of sanguine temperament, had been engaged in this 
city in the distribution of tracts, and had made it his business to spend 
a great part of each day in visiting families, in conversing upon reli- 
gious subjects, and in praying with them. This course he pursued 
for some months, with unexampled, and unabated ardor; and, so 
entirely devoted was he to the cause of his Master, that he would 
scarcely allow himself to converse on any subject but religion. It 
was the common remark of his acquaintance, that he would become 
insane, unless some means were found to induce him to relax in his 
zeal. He persisted in this course, however, until arrested by an attack 
of acute inflammation of the brain. All the pain, and distress in the 
head, were referred, exclusively,-to that part where Gall and Spurz- 
heim have located the organs, upon the healthy exercise of which, 
depends a practically religious character. Consequently, all local 
remedies were addressed directly to those organs, with decided benefit. 
In due time he recovered, and by the advice of his physician, entirely 
changed his occupation. For several weeks after his perfect recovery, 
he was unable to attend church on Sunday, because, as he said, it 
seemed as if it would reproduce his illness; and for six months he 
dared not attend a private prayer meeting, which, before his sickness, 
he was in the habit of doing almost every night in the week. A dis- 
tinguished medical gentleman, now a phrenologist, was first induced 
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was first induced thoroughly to investigate phrenology by witnessing 
this case. 

Anprew Compe, of Edinburgh, with whose writings and reputation 
the reader is familiar, was once a most violent opposer of phrenology ; 
but, after a time, was compelled to examine it, and finally to give it 
his unqualified belief, which, like others, he hesitated to avow. So 
satisfied was he of the good fruits of the science, when applied to the 
treatment of mental diseases, and affections of the brain, that he risked 
every thing which a professional man can risk, and fearlessly taught 
what he believed to be true. As he was the first physician in Scot- 
land, and I believe in Great Britain, who applied the principles of 
phrenology to the treatment of this class of diseases, he found himself 
called upon to prescribe for a vast many patients, a great proportion 
of whom had been in other hands, and subjected to other kinds of 
medical treatment. His success astonished himself. And his pa- 
tients, all of whom had been otherwise treated, and such as were ca- 
pable of remembering and expressing an opinion, were unanimous 
in saying, that they seldom, if ever, experienced relief, till they came 
into his hands, and that they were as often injured before, as bene- 
fitted. Doctor Combe’s practice is now so extensive and successful 
in mental diseases, that he is consulted from all parts of the kingdom. 
These facts were related to the writer by his brother, the illus- 
trious George Combe, whose word, no one who knows him will be 
inclined to question. If any other testimony is wanted to prove the 
applicability and great utility of the principles of phrenology, in the 
treatment of mental diseases, I will appeal to every man who has 
seen them fairly put in practice. 

I need not dwell on this point longer ; but merely remark, that the 
minds of all sick persons are more or less affected, whatever their 
disease may be ; and consequently, he who is best acquainted with 
the organs by which the mind operates, can best tell how to manage 
its operations ; how to control and influence his patients, in such 
manner as will most contribute to their recovery. 

Not only are medical men bound to avail themselves of all means 
to benefit their immediate patients, but the community at large de- 
mand of them that they examine every new suggestion. And the com- 
munity has the right to make this demand; for, in presenting ourselves 
as candidates for the confidence of the public, we virtually pledge 
our honors to make all reasonable exertions to merit that callous ; 
and if we neglect to use what means we have within our reach, to 
increase our stock of information, we are just as culpable as if we 
were to allow a patient to die of pleurisy, without administering the 
remedies with which we generally cure this disease. 

It has always been a matter of surprise with me, that ministers of the 
gospel, whose professon it is to deal almost exclusively with mind ; 
to influence man, and to instruct him in things pertaining to an Al- 
mighty and invisible Being ; should almost universally have omitted 
to examine that subject which is a key to some of the chief mysteries 
of our nature. Within my limited acquaintance with the clerical 
profession, there is not more than one, who avows his belief in phre- 
nology ; and few, very few, who have given it even a cursory exa- 
mination. They probably have the same reasons for not giving it 

VOL. XIII. 41 
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other reasons, more particularly applicable to them. They ought 
not to fear from any apprehension that they might be convinced of 
its truth ; they, and all men, ought to have a due regard for public 
opinion ; but they should not fear to believe any doctrine, nor to ex- 

ress that belief, whatever the voice of the community might be. 
Every person has confidence in his spiritual guide ; and if any cler- 
gyman in this city were to avow his belief in phrenology, his pa- 
rishioners would believe him honest, and say, that if their minister 
could examine phrenology, and believe it, they could not be hurt by 
doing so too. Clergymen are pretty generally agreed, that their 
greatest influence for accomplishing good is not exerted in the pul- 
pit, by public preaching ; their discourses then, being of a more ge- 
neral application, are passed over, by those who deserve them most, 
to the credit of their less erring neighbors. But it is in the family 
circle, or the still more private interview, that the minister can best 
do his work ; friendship for the man, and respect for his office, al- 
ways find for him patient listeners; and he can then apply such coun- 
sel, consolation, reasoning, or reproof, as each individual merits, 
and the application of which he cannot mistake. Here it is that the 
minister can probe the wound, and apply an effectual remedy. 
Now, there can be no doubt, that if there were any thing which 
could be lawfully employed by ministers to greatly increase their use- 
fulness, by making them better acquainted with invididual character, 
they would be most thankful for it, and most effectually use it. Such 
we believe to be phrenology. But say they, ‘ Your science teaches 
that each faculty of the mind resides in a particular organ ; and that 
the religious character is manifested by a particular set of organs 
also; and that the general character of an individual is in proportion 
to the size of the several organs; consequently, man must be what 
he 1s.’ 

We reply, that, ‘ other things being equal,’ our science teaches 
what you say it does; but we deny your inference entirely. What 
does the Bible teach, and what does common sense and common ob- 
servation also teach? We read that ‘God makes us to differ;’ that 
some have one talent, some two, and some more, given them; that 
some bear fruit twenty, some thirty, and some an hundred fold. 
The daily observation of every one, the testimony of the clergy, and 
the confessions of all professing christians, confirm the fact, that men 
are by nature endowed with different religious capacities; and, 
consequently, there are herbs and milk for the weak, and. meat 
for the strong. Now, in what- does your own doctrine make this 
difference consist? We ask for an answer to this question. You 
acknowledge the difference, and yet point out no spot for the loca- 
tion of the difference; we refer you to a particular part of the 
body ; and in this, so far consists the difference in our doctrines ; 
yours does not alter the man, neither does ours. You may say 
that the difference in men is the result of their different tempera- 
ments, or that it depends upon their general system ; still this does 
not help you, for it depends, in such a case, on organization. And 
what matter is it where the organ, which manifests the religious sen- 
timent, is located, since it must be in the man somewhere? We 
Say it is in the brain. 
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It may be, and is, said, that the different degrees of piety which we 
see exhibited in the daily walk and conversation of persons, depend 
upon the immediate gift of the Holy Spirit from above. With this 
question phrenology would not presume to meddle ; we would not 
venture to assign limits to the influence of the Spirit of God, any 
more than we would dare to discuss the nature of the immortal 
spirit of man. All the creeds of evangelical religions teach us, that 
as men have different capacities for doing good, so they also teach, 
what daily observation confirms, that men differ in being positively 
bad ; they teach also, by the ministers from the pulpit, that all men can 
be better than they are; and phrenology teaches the same. But this 
is denied to us; we are accused, by our doctrines, of destroying 
responsibility, by making a man obedient to his organization. We 
place ourselves just where the Bible places us, and just where evan- 
gelical ministers, of all denominations, place themselves. Let us 
compare, for the sake of our argument, evangelical preaching, and 
the teaching of phrenology. A man is told, from the pulpit, that he 
is a sinner, that he is desperately wicked, that there is no good thing 
in him; that although he is virtuous, and practices all the graces and 
charities of a christian, he is yet destitute of the grace of God. He 
is told to repent of his past course of life, to pray to be forgiven, and, 
that if he prays with sincerity, his prayers will be heard, that he will 
receive the assistance of the Almighty, and that either suddenly, or 
progressively, he will become a changed man. He will be told, far- 
ther, that God made him as he is, and that he made him capable of 
complying with all the conditions set forth in his Gospel ; and, that if 
he suffers future punishment, the fault will be entirely his own. 

Phrenology says to the same man, and to every man, you have an 
organization given you by your Creator; he has given you faculties 
which you may use, or abuse, at your pleasure, but he holds you ac- 
countable. He has made you with powers to be better than you are; 
he has taught you to cultivate the moral sentiments, and intellectual 
faculties, and to bring into subjection to them the animal passions and 
propensities ; he has also given you faculties for the cultivation of a 
spirit, and feeling, of devotion to Him; and, to aid in accomplish- 
ing this great end for which you were created, he has given to you 
his revealed word, and taught you the way and the means of coming 
tohim. If you refuse to hear him, and suffer hereafter, the conse- 
quences be upon your own heads. There are among phrenologists 
those who believe in the revealed word of God, and who adopt it as 
the rule and guide of their faith and practice, and who, as far as 
erring mortals can, daily practice the principles which they profess, 
There are also among us, although I regret tosay it, sceptics, infidels, 
and scoffers ; and because such men are found in our ranks, an in- 
ference, unjust to science, unfair in logic, and discreditable to those 
who use such logic, has been deduced, that infidelity is the result of 
a belief in phrenology. An inquiry is never made, whether these 
men were made sceptics by phrenology. Thus, we see christians 
using the same arguments against phrenology, which infidels use 
against christianity, to wit: the abuse, or perversion, of a set of prin- 
ciples for their proper use, and legitimate results; an argument 
which weighs nothing with unprejudiced minds. 
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A writer, in a late number of the ‘ Journal of Commerce,’ expresses 
great fears, that if phrenology prevails, the whole civil, moral, and re- 
ligious world will be revolutionized. But these fears are unfounded. 
If phrenology should, as it most certainly will, become triumphant, 
great improvements will take place in the social, civil, and religious 
departments of society, as well as in education, and the condition 
generally of the human race. There are others who, like the cor- 
respondent of the ‘Journal of Commerce,’ are afraid that phrenology 
will unsettle customs founded in prejudice or ignorance, but which 
have become venerable from their antiquity ; they fear innovations 
from new truths. But we say, and so say all men, who desire to see 
genuine science and real knowledge, continue their progressive 
march, give us the truth, the whole truth; let us fully understand ad/ 
of nature’s laws ; and then what may seem error and discord, with 
a partial light, will, in the full blaze of truth, be shown to be harmony 
and perfect order. If phrenology is true, honest and intelligent 
minds will be able to reconcile it with all other truths. One truth in 

regard to nature’s laws, helps to illustrate other laws; and perhaps, 
for want of this single truth, a chain of natural laws is imperfect. 
But, if the desired link is found, it may be rudely rejected, as seem- 
ing to bear no relation to the others. Or, like the key-stone of an 
arch, on which is to rest some splendid edifice, being unlike all other 
stones employed in the building, the ignorant laborers might throw 


5 
it aside among the rubbish, till it should be discovered, and its great 


value pointed out, by the master workman. 

There is only one other popular objection to phrenology to which 
I will allude; and it is, that only a few visionaries embrace the new 
doctrine; that most men of science and learning treat it with con- 
tempt, and therefore it is not worth examining. To reply to this 
objection, I will show how phrenology stood, particularly in Europe, 
two years ago. 

The professors in the University of Edinburgh are elected by the 
people to whom the University belongs; as I understood from Mr. 
Combe, the share-holders, or stock-holders. When a chair becomes 
vacant, notice thereof is given in the papers, and any man who 
chooses may offer himself as a candidate. It is customary for all 
the candidates to have their testimonials printed, and then to distri- 
bute copies of the same among those who are to make the election. 
Between two and three years since, the chair of logic became vacant, 
and Mr. Georce Compg, the able, honest, fearless, and distinguished 
disciple of Spurzuei, became a candidate for the professorship. He 
procured testimonials, to a large amount, from almost every nation 
in Europe, and from multitudes of scientific associations, and from 
learned men individually, without number. These testimonials make 
an octavo volume of about three hundred pages; a copy of which I 
have now before me, and I believe one of only two copies in this city. 
And if any one is afraid to think and believe, till he finds him- 
self likely to be sustained by great names, he will here find such a 
galaxy as will astonish him. For myself, I was ignorant of the 
true estimation in which phrenology was held in Europe, until I 
saw the evidence contained in this book. It is sufficient to convince 
any man, who is not borne to the earth with prejudice, that there 
must be something more than fancy, more than humbug, to make 
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disciples of the men whose names are found recorded in these pages ; 
they are in science what our WASHINGTON was in war. 

After this mass of testimony shall have been well and honestly 
considered, if any man still continues to ridicule phrenology, to deny 
its practical utility, to unfairly represent, and wilfully misunderstand, 
our principles, neither his honesty nor intelligence are to be envied, 
while his self-conceit is to be pitied. We ask no man to believe phre- 
nology, because a host of great men believe it; but when those 
whose names and testimony we have alluded to, profess their belief in 
it, we ought to be satisfied that, whatever it be, it is worthy our atten- 
tion. 

It would, indeed, have been wonderful, if phrenology had found 
much favor, without encountering a corresponding degree of oppo- 
sition. Such it has met; and we mustexpect more. It has been the 
fate of all great discoveries, as well as their authors, to be treated 
with contempt, abuse, and neglect. Such was the case of Fulton, 
whose name is now immortal. Such, too, was the case with Jenner, 
the discoverer of the vaccine disease. Jenner was a member of a 
social club, composed of medical men, called the Medico-convivial 
Club; and, whenever they met, he was in the habit of introducing 
the subject of vaccination, which then deeply engaged his attention. 
Of so little value did his associates consider his discovery, that they 
voted vaccination a dore, and threatened to expel its author. Others 
treated him, and it, with no more kindness ; but, feeling perfect con- 
fidence in the good that was to result, undismayed and unwearied, 
he persevered in his labors.» When it was found that vaccination did 
really prevent the small-pox, an attempt was made to rob him of the 
honor of the discovery. 

Inoculation for the small-pox, also, was denounced ; and, in 1722, 
a learned divine, of the Church of England, preached a sermon 
against it, in London, and declared that it was no new art, inasmuch 
as Job had been innoculated by the devil! ‘ Ehrmann, of Frankfort, 
took rather a bolder flight, and attempted to prove from the prophetic 
parts of scripture, and the writings of the fathers of the church, that 
the vaccine was nothing less than Anti-christ!’ 

Opposition, however, began to subside; and Jenner, at the insti- 
ation of friends, removed from the country to London, where he took 
and furnished a house, at a high rent, with the expectation of being 
remunerated, for his sacrifice of many years of labor and a consider- 
able fortune, to benefit the human race, by the practice of his pro- 
fession. But he was doomed to be disappointed. After sinking a 
few thousand pounds more, he returned to the country, and again, as 
he says, became a ‘ village doctor.’ Parliament, after a a delay, 
granted him, at two different times, thirty thousand pounds. Posteri- 
ty has, however, acknowledged its debt to Jenner; and if we look 
for a monument to his memory, more enduring than any that the art 
of man has ever erected, we shall find it in our streets and public 
assemblies ; in the blooming, unscarred cheek of beauty. 

If we cannot confer so great a boon on humanity as did Jenner, 
let us imitate his firmness and industry; let us take him for an exam- 
ple, and being fully convinced of the truth of the doctrines which 
we advocate, and of their value to posterity, never shrink from the 
shafts of ridicule, or wince under the blows of an enemy. 
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Religion of Nature. 


RELIGION OF NATURE, 


Leap me not, dearest! to that temple dim, 
Wherein one human voice communes with God ; 

The measured accents of the prayer and hymn 
Suffice not me; Oh! let me go abroad, 

Into the midst of nature, where the wind, 
Makes solemn music in the forest tree, 

Swaying the old, gray, twisting, vines, that bind 
Branch, unto branch, with its wild minstrelsy, 

And leaving, in the pauses of its breath, 

A solemn stillness, like the hush of death! 


I would behold the gushing streams again, 
And yet once more, with a vain yearning, press 
Unto my perishing heart, and lip, and brain, 
The flowers I loved, with such deep tenderness ; 
And watch the birds upon their glorious wings, 
Creatures, that links do seem ’twixt earth and sky; 
Oh! dearly have I loved these precious things, 
Let me behold them once, before I die! 
And at God’s fairest altar offer u 
The last, best incense of my othe cup! 


Ah! think not, dearest! priestly aid alone, 
The measured prayer, the solemn psalm of praise, 
May lead my spirit to her Maker’s throne ; 
Simple and beautiful have been the ways 
Through which my soul hath passed to perfect light, 
And won a faith, implicit, and divine; 
Gazing on that wide volume of his might, 
Which men call nature; and before that shrine, 
(Which hath the stars for torches, and the sea 
For its great anthem,) bending fervently! 


Thus have I known my God! and unto Him, 

I stretch mine arms in deep and earnest trust ; 
I know these eager eyes must soon grow dim, 

I know these claspéd hands must drop to dust! 
But oh! a sense of immortality, 

Too deep for words, is strong within my soul! 
The hand that wakes in spring the flower and tree 

From their long wintry slumber, shall unroll 
The cerements paie of death, that bind me here, 
And lift my spirit to a nobler sphere ! 


And I shall meet thee there, in that vast realm, 
(When thou, too, art awakened from the dead,) 
And through those worlds of light, which overwhelm 

Our hearts with wonder here, our steps shall tread, 
And we shall grow familiar with the great, 

Majestic secrets of the universe, 
And see the workings of mysterious fate, 

And with the bright-eyed angel host converse, 
In some sweet, musical, tongue, and join the hymn 
That shall exalt ue to the seraphim! 


Others await us there, whose steps have sought, 
In earlier years, that far and ‘better land ;’ 
Visions of night those saintly shapes have brought 
Around my pillow, like an angel band; 
And still they wore each earthly lineament, 
Though by an infinite beauty glorified, 
And their deep eyes, lustrous and eloquent, 
Revealed how blest were they who trusting died ; 
And these mysterious visitants shall meet, 
And lead me, trembling, to my Father’s feet! 
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OF THE ISLE OF THE ELFIN LAKE. 


BY LOUIS L. NOBLE. 


1. Til. 

A LITTLE green isle in a blue round lake, A rocking canoe of the white-wood tree 
There is in the cool north-west; | Thad in that fairy lake ; ult 
O, the greenest spot in the month of May! | O gentlest sea in the month of May! 

There the wild birds sleep, and the wild, And where the rose and the hare-bells be, 













birds wake, | Often I sailed with my sisters three, ide 
To flutter and sing, as the breezes shake Our coronals gay to make: “wer 
Their young in each moss-built nest: | traps 
O, that fresh little isle! O, that dear little isle! pet 

How I loved it the while How I loved it the while 


I was free and as tuneful as they! I was young and light-hearted as they! 





Il. Iv. 


The flowers are thick in the velvety grass, | O, little lone isle of the elfin lake, 
Around its silvery springs; | Far off in the rude north-west ! 


O the sweetest gems of the month of May! My spirit is thine in the month of May; 








And over its waters, as brightas glass, | Thou art beautiful yet, though billows se 
As the snowy swan and her younglings | break ; he ik: 
| O’er my light canoe, and the willows shake hee 


pass, 
Her trumpet-like tune she sings : 


Their locks where the lovely rest : 


O, that sweet little isle! O, that blest little isle! Pet 
How I loved it the while I will love it the while ag i 
I was fleet and light-bosom’d as they! | I have grief for such dear ones as they! - | 























THE CRAYON PAPERS. Ry 
—_——— ™ 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE KNICKERBOCKER. 


Wortny Sir: Ina preceding communication, I have given you 


some brief notice of Wolfert’s Roost, the mansion where | first had ney i : 
the good fortune to become acquainted with the venerable historian a t 
of the New-Netherlands. As this ancient edifice is likely to be the | 
place whence I shall date many of my lucubrations, and as it is really hata 
a very remarkable little pile, intimately connected with all the great 
epochs of our local and national history, I have thought it but right ‘8 
to give some farther particulars concerning it. Fortunately, in rum- et 


maging a ponderous Dutch chest of drawers, which serves as the 
archives of the Roost, and in which are preserved many inedited 
manuscripts of Mr. Knickersocker, together with the precious re- 
cords of New-Amsterdam, brought hither by Wolfert Acker, at the 
downfall of the Dutch dynasty, as has been already mentioned, I found 
in one corner, among dried pumpkin-seeds, bunches of thyme and 
pennyroyal, and crumbs of new-year cakes, a manuscript, carefully 
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% 
wrapped up in the fragment of an old parchment deed, but much blot- aad 
ted, and the ink grown foxy by time, which, on inspection, I discovered ot 
to be a faithful chronicle of the Roost. The hand-writing, and certain B fe 
internal evidences, leave no doubt in my mind, that it is a genuine Re 
production of the venerable historian of the New-Netherlands, writ- i HE 
ten, very probably, during his residence at the Roost, in gratitude for willl 


the hospitality of its proprietor. As such, I submit it for publication. 
As the entire chronicle is too long for the pages of your Magazine, 
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and as it contains many minute particulars, which might prove tedious 
to the general reader, I have abbreviated and occasionally omitted 
some of its details; but may hereafter furnish them separately, should 
they seem to be required by the curiosity of an enlightened and docu- 


ment-hunting public. Respectfully Yours, 
Georrrey Crayon. 


A CHRONICLE OF WOLFERT’S ROOST. 


FOUND AMONG THE PAPERS OF THE LATE DIEDRICH KNICKERBOCKER. 


Asout five-and-twenty miles from the ancient and renowned city 
of Manhattan, formerly called New-Amsterdam, and vulgarly called 
New-York, on the eastern bank of that expansion of the Hudson, 
known among Dutch mariners of yore, as the Tappan Zee, being in 
fact the great Mediterranean Sea of the New-Netherlands, stands a 
little old-fashioned stone mansion, all made up of gable-ends, and as 
full of angles and corners, as an old cocked hat. Though but of small 
dimensions, yet, like many small people, it is of mighty spirit, and 
values itself greatly on its antiquity, being one of the oldest edifices, 
for its size, in the whole country. It claims to be an ancient seat of 
empire, I may rather say an empire in itself, and like all empires, 
great and small, has had its grand historical epochs. In speaking of 
this doughty and valorous little pile, I shall call it by its usual appel- 
lation of ‘ The Roost ;’ though that is a name given to it in modern 
days, since it became the abode of the white man. 

Its origin, in truth, dates far back in that remote region commonly 
called the fabulous age, in which vulgar fact becomes mystified, and 
tinted up with delectable fiction. The eastern shore of the Tappan 
Sea was inhabited in those days by an unsophisticated race, existin 
in all the simplicity of nature; that is to say, they lived by hunting 
and fishing, and recreated themselves occasionally with a little toma- 
hawking and scalping. Each stream that flows down from the hills 
into the Hudson, had its petty sachem, who ruled over a hand’s 
breadth of forest on either side, and had his seat of government at its 
mouth. The chieftain who ruled at the Roost, was not merely a great 
warrior, but a medicine-man, or prophet, or conjurer, for they all mean 
the same thing, in Indian parlance. Of his fighting propensities, evi- 
dences still remain, in various arrow-heads of flint, and stone battle- 
axes, occasionally digged up about the Roost: of his wizard powers, 
we have a token ina spring which wells up at the foot of the bank, on 
the very margin of the river, which, it is said, was gifted by him with 
rejuvenating powers, something like the renowned [Fountain of Youth 
in the Floridas, so anxiously but vainly sought after by the veteran 
Ponce de Leon. This story, however, is stoutly contradicted by an 
old Dutch matter-of-fact tradition, which declares that the spring in 
question was smuggled over from Holland in a churn, by Femmetie 
Van Blarcom, wife of Goosen Garret Van Blarcom, one of the first set- 
tlers, and that she took it up by night, unknown to her husband, from 
beside their farm-house near Rotterdam ; being sure she should find 
no water equal to it in the new country — and she was right. 

The wizard sachem had a great passion for discussing territorial 
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questions, and settling boundary lines; this kept him in continual 
feud with the neighboring sachems, each of whom stood up stoutly 
for his hand-breadth of territory ; so that there is not a petty stream 
nor ragged hill in the neighborhood, that has not been the subject of 
long talks and hard battles. The sachem, however, as has been ob- 
served, was a medicine-man, as well as warrior, and vindicated his 
claims by arts as well as arms; so that, by dint of a little hard fighting 
here, and hocus-pocus there, he managed to extend his boundary- 
line from field to field and stream to stream, until he found himself in 
legitimate possession of that region of hills and valleys, bright foun- 
tains and limpid brooks, locked in by the mazy windings of the Ne- 
peran and the Pocantico.* 

This last-mentioned stream, or rather the valley through which it 
flows, was the most difficult of all his acquisitions. It lay half way 
to the strong hold of the redoubtable sachem of Sing-Sing, and was 
claimed by him as an integral part of his domains. Many were the 
sharp conflicts between the rival chieftains, for the sovereignty of this 
valley, and many the ambuscades, surprisals, and deadly onslaughts, 
that took place among its fastnesses, of which it grieves me much that 
I cannot furnish the details, for the gratification of those gentle but 
bloody-minded readers, of both sexes, who delight in the romance of 
the tomahawk and scalping-knife. Suffice it to say, that the wizard 
chieftain was at length victorious, though his victory is attributed, in 
Indian tradition, to a great medicine, or charm, by which he laid the 
sachem of Sing-Sing and his warriors asleep, among the rocks and re- 
cesses of the valley, where they remain asleep to the present day, 
with their bows and war-clubs beside them. ‘This was the origin of 
that potent and drowsy spell, which still prevails over the valley of 
the Pocantico, and which has gained it the well-merited appellation of 
Sleepy Hollow: Often, in secluded and quiet parts of that valley, 
where the stream is overhung by dark woods and rocks, the plough- 
man, on some calm and sunny day, as he shouts to his oxen, is sur- 
prised at hearing faint shouts from the hill sides in reply ; being, it is 
said, the spell-bound warriors, who half start from their rocky couches 
and grasp their weapons, but sink to sleep again. 

The conquest of the Pocantico was the last triumph of the wizard 
sachem.. Notwithstanding all his medicine and charms, he fell in 
battle, in attempting to extend his boundary line to the east, so as to 
take in the little wild valley of the Sprain, and his grave is still shown, 
near the banks of that pastoral stream. He left, however, a great 
empire to his successors, extending along the Tappan Zee, from 
Yonkers quite to Sleepy Hollow; all which delectable region, if 


* As EVERY one may not recognise these boundaries by their original Indian names, 
it may be well to observe, that the Neperan is that beautiful stream, vulgarly called the 
Saw- Mill River, which, after winding gracefully for many miles through a lovely valley, 
shrouded by groves, and dotted by Dutch farm- houses, empties itself into the Hudson, 
at the ancient dorp of Yonkers. The Pocantico is that hitherto nameless brook, a 
rising among woody hills, winds in eng a wizard maze through the sequestere 
haunts of Sleepy Hollow. We owe it to the indefatigable researches of Mr. Knicxer- 
BocKeRr, that those beautiful streams are rescued from modern common-place, and réin- 
vested with their ancient Indian names. The correctness of the venerable historian 
may be ascertained, by reference to the records of the original Indian grants to the Herr 
Frederick Philipsen, preserved in the county clerk’s office, at White Plains. 
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every one had his right, would still acknowledge allegiance to the 
lord of the Roost — whoever he might be.* 

The wizard sachem was succeeded by a line of chiefs, of whom 
nothing remarkable remains on record. The last who makes any 
figure in history, is the one who ruled here at the time of the dis- 
covery of the country by the white man. This sachem is said to 
have been a renowned trencherman, who maintained almost as potent 
a sway by dint of good feeding, as his warlike predecessor had done 
by hard fighting. He diligently cultivated the growth of oysters 
along the aquatic borders of his territories, and founded those great 
oyster beds, which yet exist along the shores of the Tappan Sea. 
Did any dispute occur between him and a neighboring sachem, he 
invited him and all his principal sages and fighting men to a solemn 
banquet, and seldom failed of feeding them into terms. Enormous 
heaps of oyster-shells, which encumber the lofty banks of the river, 
remain as monuments of his gastronomical victories, and have been 
occasionally adduced, through mistake, by amateur geologists from 
town, as additional proofs of the deluge. Modern investigators, who 
are making such indefatigable researches into our early history, have 
even affirmed, that this sachem was the very individual on whom 
Master Hendrick Hudson, and his mate Robert Juet, made that sage 
and astounding experiment, so gravely recorded by the latter, in his 
narrative of the voyage: ‘Our master and his mate determined to 
try some of the cheefe men of the country, whether they had any 
treacherie in them. So they took them down into the cabin, and gave 
them so much wine and aqua vite, that they were all very mertie; 
one of them had his wife with him, which sate so modestly as any 
of our countrywomen would do in a strange place. In the end, one 
of them was drunke; and that was strange to them, for they could 
not tell how to take it. t 

How far master Hendrick Hudson and his worthy mate carried 
their experiment with the sachem’s wife, is not recorded, neither does 
the curious Robert Juet make any mention of the after consequences 
of this grand moral test ; tradition, however, affirms that the sachem, 
on landing, gave his modest spouse a hearty rib-roasting, according 
to the connubial discipline of the aboriginals ; it farther affirms, that 
he remained a hard drinker to the day of his death, trading away all 
his lands, acre by acre, for aqua vite ; by which means the Roost and 
all its domains, from Yonkers to Sleepy Hollow, came, in the regular 
course of trade, and by right of purchase, into the possession of the 
Dutchmen. 

Never has a territorial right, m these new countries, been more 
legitimately and tradefully established ; yet I grieve to say, the worthy 
government of the New Netherlands was not suffered to enjoy this 


* In recording the contest for the sovereignty of Sleepy Hollow, 1 have called one 
sachem by the modern name of his castle or strong-hold, viz: Sing-Sing. This, I 
would observe, for the sake of historical exactness, is a corruption of the old Indian name 
O-sin-sing, or rather O-sin-song; that is to say, a place where any thing may be had 
for a song — a great recommendation for a market town. The modern and melodious 
alteration of the name to Sing-Sing, is said to have been made in compliment to an 
eminent Methodist singing-master, who first introduced into the neighborhood the art of 
singing through the nose. D. Ke 


+ See Juet’s Journal, Purchas Pilgrim. 
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grand acquisition unmolested : for in the year 1654, the losel Yankees 
of Connecticut, those swapping, bargaining, squatting enemies of the 
Manhattoes, made a daring inroad into this neighborhood, and founded 
a colony called Westchester, or, as the ancient Dutch records term 
it, Vest Dorp, in the right of one Thomas Pell, who pretended to 
have purchased the whole surrounding country of the Indians; and 
stood ready to argue their claims before any tribunal of christendom. 
This happened during the chivalrous reign of Peter Stuyvesant, 
and it roused the ire of that gunpowder old hero; who, without 
waiting to discuss claims and titles, pounced at once upon the nest of 
nefarious squatters, carried off twenty-five of them in chains to the 
Manhattoes, nor did he stay his hand, nor give rest to his wooden leg, 
until he had driven every Yankee back into the bounds of Connec- 
ticut, or obliged him to acknowledge allegiance to their High Migh- 
tinesses. He then established certain out-posts, far in the Indian 
country, to keep an eye over these debateable lands: one of these 
border holds was the Roost, being accessible from New Amsterdam 
by water, and easily kept supplied. The Yankees, however, had too 
great a hankering after this delectable region, to give it up entirely. 


Some remained, and swore allegiance to the Manhattoes; but, while 
they kept this open semblance of fealty, they went to work secretly 
and vigorously to intermarry and multiply, and by these nefarious 
means, artfully propagated themselves into possession of a wide tract 
of those open, arable parts of Westchester county, lying along the 
Sound, where their descendants may be found at the present day ; 


while the mountainous regions along the Hudson, with the valleys of 
the Neperan and the Pocantico, are tenaciously held by the lineal 
descendants of the Copperheads. 
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Tue chronicle of the venerable Diedrich here goes on to relate 
how that, shortly after the above-mentioned events, the whole pro- 
vince of the New Netherlands was subjugated by the British; how 
that Wolfert Acker, one of the wrangling councillors of Peter Stuyve- 
sant, retired in dudgeon to this fastness in the wilderness, determining 
to enjoy ‘lust in rust’ for the remainder of his days, whence the place 
first received its name of Wolfert’s Roost. As these and sundry 
other matters have been laid before the public in a preceding article, 
I shall pass them over, and resume the chronicle where it treats of 
matters not hitherto recorded : 


~ 
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Like many men who retire from a worrying world, says Drepricu 
KNICKERBOCKER, to enjoy quiet in the country, Wolfert Acker soon 
found himself up to the ears in trouble. He had a termagant wife at 
home, and there was what is profanely called ‘the deuce to pay,’ 
abroad. The recent irruption of the Yankees into the bounds of the 
New Netherlands, had left behind it a doleful pestilence, such as is 
apt to follow the steps of invading armies. This was the deadly 
plague of witchcraft, which had long been prevalent to the eastward. 
The malady broke out at Vest Dorp, and threatened to spread 
throughout the country. The Dutch burghers along the Hudson, 
from Yonkers to Sleepy Hollow, hastened to nail horse-shoes to their 
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doors, which have ever been found of sovereign virtue to repel this 
awful visitation. ‘This is the origin of the horse-shoes which may 
still be seen nailed to the doors of barns and farm-houses, in various 
parts of this sage and sober-thoughted region. 

The evil, however, bore hard upon the Roost ; partly, perhaps, from 
its having in old times been subject to supernatural influences, during 
the sway of the Wizard Sachem; but it has always, in fact, been 
considered a fated mansion. The unlucky Wolfert had no rest day 
nor night. When the weather was quiet all over the country, the 
wind would how] and whistle round his roof; witches would ride and 
whirl upon his weather-cocks, and scream down his chimnies. His 
cows gave bloody milk, and his horses broke bounds, and scampered 
into the woods. There were not wanting evil tongues to whisper 
that Wolfert’s termagant wife had some tampering with the enemy ; 
and that she even attended a witches’ Sabbath in Sleepy Hollow; nay, 
a neighbor, who lived hard by, declared that he saw her harnessing a 
rampant broom-stick, and about to ride to the meeting; though others 
presume it was merely flourished in the course of one of her curtain 
lectures, to give energy and emphasis toa period. Certain it is, that 
Wolfert Acker nailed a horse-shoe to the front door, during one of 
her noctural excursions, to prevent her return; but as she réeptered 
the house without any difficulty, it is probable she was not so much 
of a witch as she was represented.* 

After the time of Wolfert Acker, a long interval elapses, about 
which but little is known. It is hoped, however, that the antiquarian 
researches so diligently making in every part of this new country, 
may yet throw some light upon what may be termed the Dark Ages 
of the Roost. 

The next period at which we find this venerable and eventful pile 
rising to importance, and resuming its old belligerent character, is 
during the revolutionary war. It was at that time owned by Jacob 
Van Tassel, or Van Texel, as the name was originally spelled, after 
the place in Holland which gave birth to this heroic line. He was 
strong built, long-limbed, and as stout in soul as in body; a fit suc- 
cessor to the warrior sachem of yore, and like him, delighting in 
extravagant enterprises, and hardy deeds of arms. But, before I 
enter upon the exploits of this worthy cock of the Roost, it is fitting I 


should throw some light upon the state of the mansion, and of the 
surrounding country, at the time. 


* Historica, Nore. — The annexed extracts from the early colonial records, relate 
to the irruption of witchcraft into Westchester county, as mentioned in the chronicle : 


‘ Juty 7. 1670.— Katharine Harryson, accused of witchcraft on complaint of Thomas Hunt and 
Edward Waters, in behalf of the town, who pray that she may be driven from the town of West- 
chester. The woman appears before the council. “ « * She was a native of Eng- 
land, and had lived a year in Weathersfield, Connecticut, where she had been tried for witchcraft, 
found guilty by the jury, acquitted by the bench, and released out of prison, upon condition she 
would remove. Affair adjourned. 

‘ AucusT 24. — Affuir taken up again, when, being heard at large, it was referred to the general 
court of assize. Woman ordered to give security for good behaviour,’ etc. 


In another place is the following entry : 


‘Order given for Katharine Harryson, charged with witchcraft, to leave Westchester, as the in- 
habitants are uneasy at her residing there, and she is ordered to go off.’ 
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The situation of the Roost is in the very heart of what was the 
debateable ground between the American and British lines, during 
the war. The British held possession of the city of New-York, and 
the island of Manhattan on which it stands. The Americans drew 
up toward the Highlands, holding their head-quarters at Peekskill. 
The intervening country, from Croton River to Spiting Devil Creek, 
was the debateable land, subject to be harried by friend and foe, like 
the Scottish borders of yore. It is a rugged country, with a line of 
rocky hills extending through it, like a back bone, sending ribs on 
either side ; but among these rude hills are beautiful winding valleys, 
like those watered by the Pocantico and the Neperan. In the fast- 
nesses of these hills, and along these valleys, exist a race of hard- 
headed, hard-handed, stout-hearted Dutchmen, descendants of the 
primitive Nederlanders. Most of these were strong whigs, throughout 
the war, and have ever remained obstinately attached to the soil, and 
neither to be fought nor bought out of their paternal acres. Others 
were tories, and adherents to the old kingly rule; some of whom 
took refuge within the British lines, joined the royal bands of refu- 
gees, a name odious to the American ear, and occasionally returned 
to harass their ancient neighbors. 

In a little while, this debateable land was overrun by predatory 
bands from either side ; sacking hen-roosts, plundering farm-houses, 
and driving off cattle. Hence arose those two great orders of border 
chivalry, the Skinners and the Cow-boys, famous in the heroic annals 
of Westchester county. The former fought, or rather marauded, 
under the American, the latter under the British banner ; but both, 
in the hurry of their military ardor, were apt to err on the safe side, 
and rob friend as well as foe. Neither of them stopped to ask the 
politics of horse or cow, which they drove into captivity; nor, when 
they wrung the neck of a rooster, did they trouble their heads to as- 
certain whether he were crowing for Congress or King George. 

While this marauding system prevailed on shore, the Great Tap- 
pan Sea, which washes this belligerent region, was domineered over 
by British frigates, and other vessels of war, anchored here and there, 
to keep an eye upon the river, and maintain a communication between 
the various military posts. Stout galleys, also, armed with eighteen- 
pounders, and navigated with sails and oars, cruised about like hawks, 
ready to pounce upon their prey. 

All these were eyed with bitter hostility by the Dutch yeomanry 
along shore, who were indignant at seeing their great Mediterranean 
ploughed by hostile prows ; and would occasionally throw up a mud 
breast-work on a point or promontory, mount an old iron field-piece, 
and fire away at the enemy, though the greatest harm was apt to 
happen to themselves, from the bursting of their ordnance ; nay, there 
was scarce a Dutchman along the river, that would hesitate to fire 
with his long duck gun, at any British cruiser that came within reach, 
as he had been accustomed to fire at water-fowl. 

I have been thus particular in my account of the times and neigh- 
borhood, that the reader might the more readily comprehend the sur- 
rounding dangers, in this the Heroic Age of the Roost. 

It was commanded at the time, as I have already observed, by the 
stout Jacob Van Tassel. As I wish to be extremely accurate in this 
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part of my chronicle, I beg that this Jacob Van Tassel of the Roost 
may not be confounded with another Jacob Van Tassel, commonly 
known in border story by the name of ‘ Clump-footed Jake,’ a noted 
tory, and one of the refugee band of Spiting Devil. On the contrary, 
he of the Roost was a patriot of the first water, and, if we may take his 
own word for granted, a thorn in the side of the enemy. As the 
Roost, from its lonely situation on the water’s edge, might be liable 
to attack, he took measures for defence. Ona row of hooks above 
his fire-place, reposed his great piece of ordnance, ready charged 
and primed for action. This was a duck, or rather goose-gun, of 
unparalleled longitude, with which it was said he could kill a wild 
goose, though half way across the Tappan Sea. Indeed, there are 
as many wonders told of this renowned gun, as of the enchanted 
weapons of the heroes of classic story. 

In different parts of the stone walls of his mansion, he had made 
loop-holes, through which he might fire upon an assailant. His wife 
was stout-hearted as himself, and could load as fast as he could fire ; 
and then he had an ancient and redoubtable sister, Nochie Van 
Wurmer, a match, as he said, for the stoutest man in the country. 
Thus garrisoned, the little Roost was fit to stand a siege, and Jacob 
Van Tassel was the man to defend it to the last charge of powder. 

He was, as I have already hinted, of pugnacious propensities ; 
and, not content with being a patriot at home, and fighting for the 
security of his own fire-side, he extended his thoughts abroad, and 
entered into a confederacy with certain of the bold, hard-riding lads 
of Tarrytown, Petticoat Lane, and Sleepy Hollow, who formed a 
kind of Holy Brotherhood, scouring the country to clear it of Skin- 
ner and Cow-boy, and all other border vermin. The Roost was one 
of their rallying points. Did a band of marauders from Manhattan 
island come sweeping through the neighborhood, and driving off 
cattle, the stout Jacob and his compeers were soon clattering at their 
heels, and fortunate did the rogues esteem themselves, if they could 
but get a part of their booty across the lines, or escape themselves, 
without arough handling. Should the moss troopers succeed in pass- 
ing with their cavalgada, with thundering tramp and dusty whirl- 
wind, across Kingsbridge, the Holy Brotherhood of the Roost would 
rein up at that perilous pass, and, wheeling about, would indemnify 
themselves by foraging the refugee region of Morrissania. 

When at home at the Roost, the stout Jacob was not idle; but 
was prone to carry on a petty warfare of his own, for his private re- 
creation and refreshment. Did he ever chance to espy, from his 
look-out place, a hostile ship or “galley anchored or becalmed near 
shore, he would take down his long goose-gun from the hooks over 
the fire-place, sally out alone, and lurk along shore, dodging be- 
hind rocks and trees, and watching for hours together, like a veteran 
mouser intent on a rat-hole. So sure as a boat put off for shore, and 
came within shot, bang! went the great goose-gun ; ashower of slugs 
and buck-shot whistled about the ears of the enemy, and before the 
boat could reach the shore, Jacob had scuttled up some woody ravine, 
and left no trace behind. 

About this time, the Roost experienced a vast accession of war- 
like importance, in being made one of the stations of the water-guard. 





7 far from shore, with her stern swung toward the land, within point 
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This was a kind of aquatic corps of observation, composed of long, 
sharp, canoe-shaped boats, technically called whale-boats, that lay 
lightly on the water, and could be rowed with great rapidity. They 
were manned by resolute fellows, skilled at pulling an oar, or hand- 
ling a musket. These lurked about in nooks and bays, and behind 
those long promontories which run out into the Tappan Sea, keeping 
a look-out, to give notice of the approach or movements of hostile 
ships. They roved about in pairs; sometimes at night, with muffled 
oars, gliding like spectres about frigates and guard-ships riding at 
anchor, cutting off any boats that made for shore, and keeping the 
enemy in constant uneasiness. These musquito-cruisers generally 
kept aloof by day, so that their harboring places might not be dis- 
covered, but would pull quietly along, under shadow of the shore, at 
night, to take up their quarters at the Roost. Hither, at such time, 
would also repair the hard-riding lads of the hills, to hold secret 
councils of war with the ‘ocean chivalry ;’ and in these nocturnal 
meetings were concerted many of those daring forays, by land and 
water, that resounded throughout the border. 


Tue chronicle here goes on to recount divers wonderful stories of 
the wars of the Roost, from which it would seem, that this little war- 
rior nest carried the terror of its arms into every sea, from Spiting 
Devil Creek to Antony’s Nose; that it even bearded the stout island 
of Manhattan, invading it at night, penetrating to its centre, and burn- 
ing down the famous Delancy house, the conflagration of which 
makes such a blaze in revolutionary history. Nay more, in their ex- 
travagant daring, these cocks of the Roost meditated a nocturnal 
descent upon New-York itself, toswoop upon the British commanders, 
Howe and Clinton, by surprise, bear them off captive, and perhaps 
put a triumphant close to the war! 

All these and many similar exploits are recorded by the worthy 
Diedrich, with his usual minuteness and enthusiasm, whenever the 
deeds in arms of his kindred Dutchmen are in question: but though 
most of these warlike stories rest upon the best of all authority, that 
of the warriors themselves, and though many of them are still cur- 
rent among the revolutionary patriarchs of this heroic neighborhood, 
yet I dare not expose them to the incredulity of a tamer and less 
chivalric age. Suffice it to say, the frequent gatherings at the Roost, 
and the hardy projects set on foot there, at length drew on it the 
fiéry indignation of the enemy ; and this was quickened by the con- 
duct of the stout Jacob Van Tassel; with whose valorous achieve- 
ments we resume the course of the chronicle. 


Tus doughty Dutchman, continues the sage Diepricn Knicker- 
BOCKER, was not content with taking a share in all the magnanimous 
enterprises concocted at the Roost, but still continued his petty war- 
fare along shore. A series of exploits at length raised his confidence 
in his prowess to such a height, that he began to think himself and 
his goose-gun a match for any thing. Unluckily, in the course of 
one of his prowlings, he descried a British transport aground, not 
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blank shot. The temptation was too great to be resisted ; bang! as 
usual, went the great goose-gun, shivering the cabin windows, and 

driving all hands forward. Bang! bang! the shots were repeated. 

The reports brought several sharp shooters of the neighborhood to the 

spot; before the transport could bring a gun to bear, or land a boat, 

to take revenge, she was soundly peppered, and the coast evacuated. 

This was the last of Jacob’s triumphs. He fared like some heroic 

spider, that has unwittingly ensnared a hornet, to his immortal glory, 

perhaps, but to the utter ruin of his web. 

It was not long after this, during the absence of Jacob Van Tassel 
on one of his forays, and when no one was in garrison but his stout- 
hearted spouse, his redoubtable sister, Nochie Van Wurmer, and a 
strapping negro wench, called Dinah, that an armed vessel came to 
anchor off the Roost, and a boat full of men pulled to shore. The gar- 
rison flew to arms, that is to say, to mops, broom-sticks, shovels, tongs, 
and all kinds of domestic weapons; for unluckily, the great piece of 
ordnance, the goose-gun, was absent with its owner. Above all, a 
vigorous defence was made with that most potent of female weapons, 
the tongue. Never did invaded hen-roost make a more vociferous 
outcry. It was all in vain. The house was sacked and plundered, 
fire was set to each corner, and in a few moments its blaze shed a 
baleful light far over the Tappan Sea. The invaders then pounced 
upon the blooming Laney Van Tassel, the beauty of the Roost, and 
endeavored to bear her off to the boat. But here was the real tug of 
war. The mother, the aunt, and the strapping negro wench, all flew 
to the rescue. The struggle continued down to the very water’s 
edge; when a voice from the armed vessel at anchor, ordered the 
spoilers to let go their hold ; they relinquished their prize, jumped 
into their boats, and pulled off, and the heroine of the Roost escaped 
with a mere rumpling of the feathers. 


Tue fear of tiring my readers, who may not take such an interest 
as myself in these heroic themes, induces me to close here my ex- 
tracts from this precious chronicle of the venerable Diedrich. Suffice 
it briefly to say, that shortly after the catastrophe of the Roost, Jacob 
Van Tassel, in the course of one of his forays, fell into the hands of 
the British; was sent prisoner to New-York, and was detained in 
captivity for the greater part of the war. In the mean time, the 
Roost remained a melancholy ruin; its stone walls and brick chim- 
neys alone standing, blackened by fire, and the resort of bats and 
owlets. It was not until the return of peace, when this belligerent 
neighborhood once more resumed its quiet agricultural pursuits, that 
the stout Jacob sought the scene of his triumphs and disasters; re- 
built the Roost, and reared again on high its glittering weather-cocks. 

Does any one want farther particulars of the fortunes of this 
eventful little pile? Let him go to the fountain-head, and drink deep 
of historic truth. Reader! the stout Jacob Van Tassel still lives, 
a venerable, gray-headed patriarch of the revolution, now in his ninety- 
fifth year! He sits by his fire-side, in the ancient city of the Man- 
hattoes, and passes the long winter evening, surrounded by his chil- 
dren, and grand-children, and great-grand-children, all listening to his 
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tales of the border wars, and the heroic days of the Roost. His 
great goose-gun, too, is still in existence, having been preserved for 
many years in a hollow tree, and passed from hand to hand among 
the Dutch burghers, as a precious relique of the revolution. It is 




















now actually in possession of a contemporary of the stout Jacob, one bi 
almost his equal in years, who treasures it up at his house in the ibe, 
Bowerie of New-Amsterdam, hard by the ancient rural retreat of the ai 
chivalric Peter Stuyvesant. I am not without hopes of one day see- te 








ing this formidable piece of ordnance restored to its proper station in 
the arsenal of the Roost. 

Before closing this historic document, I cannot but advert to cer- 
tain notions and traditions concerning the venerable pile in question. 1 
Old-time edifices are apt to gather odd fancies and superstitions about 
them, as they do moss and weather-stains ; and this is in a neighbor- 
hood a little given to old-fashioned notions, and who look upon the 
Roost as somewhat of a fated mansion. A lonely, rambling, down- 
hill lane leads to it, overhung with trees, with a wild brook dashing 
along, and crossing and re-crossing it. This lane I found some of 
the good people of the neighborhood shy of treading at night ; why, 
I could not for a long time ascertain; until I learned that one or two 
of the rovers of the Tappan Sea, shot by the stout Jacob during the 
war, had been buried hereabout, in unconsecrated ground. 

Another local superstition is of a less gloomy kind, and one which 
I confess I am somewhat disposed to cherish. The Tappan Sea, in 
front of the Roost, is about three miles wide, bordered by a lofty 
line of waving and rocky hills. Often, in the still twilight of a sum- 
mer evening, when the sea is like glass, with the opposite hills throw- 
ing their purple shadows half across it, a low sound is heard, as of 
the steady, vigorous pull of oars, far out in the middle of the stream, 
though not a boat is to be descried. This I should have been apt to 
ascribe to some boat rowed along under the shadows of the western ' 
shore, for sounds are conveyed to a great distance by water, at : 
such quiet hours, and I can distinctly hear the baying of the watch- 
dogs at night, from the farms on the sides of the opposite mountains. 
The ancient traditionists of the neighborhood, however, religiously 
ascribe these sounds to a judgment upon one Rumbout Van Dam, 
of Spiting Devil, who danced and drank late one Saturday night, at 
a Dutch quilting frolic, at Kakiat, and set off alone for home in his 
boat, on the verge of Sunday morning ; swearing he would not land 
till he reached Spiting Devil, if it took him a month of Sundays. He 
was never seen afterward, but is often heard plying his oars across 
the Tappan Sea, a Flying Dutchman on a small scale, suited to the 
size of his cruizing-ground; being doomed to ply between Kakiat 
and Spiting Devil till the day of judgment, but never to reach the land. 

There is one room in the mansion, which almost overhangs the 
river, and is reputed to be haunted by the ghost of a young lady a . 
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who died of love and green apples. I have been awakened at night 
by the sound of oars and the tinkling of guitars beneath the window ; 
and seeing a boat loitering in the moonlight, have been tempted to oe if 
believe it the Flying Dutchman of Spiting Devil, and to try whether 7 

a silver bullet might not put an end to his unhappy cruisings ; but, a 
happening to recollect that there was a living young lady in the “oe 
VOL. XIII. 43 
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haunted room, who might be terrified by the report of fire-arms, I 
have refrained from pulling trigger. 


As to the enchanted fountain, said to have been gifted by the 
wizard sachem with supernatural powers, it still wells up at the foot 
of the bank, on the margin of the river, and goes by the name of the 
Indian spring; but I have my doubts as to its rejuvenating powers, for 
though I have drank oft and copiously of it, 1 cannot boast that I find 


myself growing younger. Grorrrey Crayon. 


STANZAS. 


Come to my heart! though we long have been parted, 
Pilgrims alone on life’s shadowy slope ; 

Through the tears of the past a pure sunbeam has darted, 
And prisms before us the rainbow of Hope. 

Life, sunny and short, to the rainbow is given, 
But a token we hail, as it fades in the sky ; 

Hope, finding our meeting the dawn of her heaven, 
Is folding her plumes at the portal, to die. 


I have tempted the sea; but its billowy mountain, 
A terror to all, was no terror to me; 
For the breast of the deep to my heart was a fountain, 
Gushing with sweet recollections of thee. ; 
When the wind from thy home swept the ocean’s dominions, 
The wilder its fury, I welcomed it more ; 
For I knew that thy blessings were sown on its pinions, 
And sooner I’d reap the rich harvest they bore. 


But no longer I sigh for the turbulent billow, 
Though music | found in the hurricane’s breath ; 
For my heart has been lured to a tenderer pillow, 
Where fain would I sleep, until wakened by death. 
When pain chilled thy rest in the night time of sorrow, 
And the cares of thy lonely heart lettered thy brow, 
Whispered not Hope of a glorious morrow, 
When the altar should witness and hallow our vow ? 


Yet we needed no tie of the altar to bind us, 
And cold were the words of the holy man, then; 

For already had Gop sealed the ties that entwined us, 
And the covenant needed no sanction of men. 

Oh! words mock the heart, in the transport of feeling; 
When the senses are all with one ecstasy fraught; 

E’en the heaven-born notes from a seraph’s harp stealing, 
Would mar, in such hours, the rapture of thought! 


The sea lifts its brow with a crested commotion, 
And chides the rough winds that awake its repose, 

But the secrets enshrined in the soul of the ocean, 
Its angriest murmurs can never disclose; 

And thus, in the heart’s lighter moods, we may hear it 
Converse of the breathings that ripple its waves, 
But who knoweth the ocean-like depths of the spirit, 
Save the passions that rage or exult in its caves? 


But thy breast will for aye give thy sympathies warning, 
Of every emotion that quickens in mine; 

And the star that so sweetly illumines our morning, 
Will shine on our evening, and gild its decline. 

Hand locked in band, by love’s watch-fire lighted, 
We'll wander along, like our parents of yore ; 

Our pathway as brilliant as theirs was benighted ; 
They left Eden behind — but we have it before ! 


Camden, (S. C.,) 1839. B. W. HuntIncTon. 
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THE EVENING BEFORE THE WEDDING. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF ZSCHOKKE. 







‘ We shall certainly be very happy!’ said Lady Louise to her aunt, 
the evening before her marriage; and her cheeks wore a brighter 
hue, and her eyes were radiant with inward joy. Every one knows ; 
who a young bride means, when she says ‘we.’ ii 

‘I do n’t doubt it, Louise,’ replied her aunt ; ‘and only hope that 
your happiness may be enduring.’ 

‘Fear not for its continuance. I know myself, dear aunt, and 
know, that whatever faults I now possess, my love for him will cor- 
rect. As long as we love, we must be happy; and our love can 
never change.’ 

‘ Ah!’ sighed her aunt, ‘ you speak like a girl of nineteen, on the 
eve of marriage, with the exhilaration of satisfied wishes, the intoxi- 
cation of bright hopes, and fond expectations. But remember, my 
beloved child, that even the heart grows old. The day will come, 
when the enchantment will be broken, the illusions of love dispersed. 
When the beauty and grace that charmed us is gone with the fresh- 
ness of youth, then is it first evident whether we are truly worthy of 
love. Shadows are ever the attendants of sunshine, even in domestic 
life. When they fall, then can a wife first know whether her husband 
is truly estimable ; then can the husband first know whether the vir- 
tues of his wife are imperishable. ‘The day before marriage, all an- 
ticipations and protestations are to me ridiculous.’ 

‘I understand you, aunt; you mean that it is only mutual virtue 
that can preserve mutual affection and happiness. As for myself, I 
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will not boast; but is he not the best, the noblest? Is he not pos- ‘a ' 

sessed of every quality necessary to insure the happiness of life ? “| 
‘My child,’ replied her aunt, ‘I acknowledge that you are right ; Si 

without flattery, I can say that you are both amiable and excellent. hf 


But your blooming virtues have been kindly nurtured in sunshine. 
No flowers deceive like these. We know not how they can bear the 
storm ; we know not in what soil they take root; neither know we 
what seed is hidden in the heart.’ 

‘Alas! dear aunt, you make me fearful !’ 

‘So much the better, Louise ; | would that some good might result 
from this evening’s conversation. I love you sincerely, and will tell 
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you what I have proved. I am not yet an old aunt; an austere, on™ 

> bigotted woman. Atseven-and-twenty, I look cheerfully upon life. I Wi 

| have an excellent husband, and a happy family; therefore you will 

: not consider what I say asthe splenetic effusions of disappointment. | ) 
I will tell you a secret; of something which few speak to a lovely at 


young maiden ; something that occupies little of the attention of 
; young men; and yet something of the highest importance to all, mf 
and from which eternal love and indestructible happiness alone ee 
proceed.’ 

Louise pressed the hand of her aunt, as she said: ‘I know what 
you would say, and I certainly believe with you, that continued happi- 
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ness and enduring love are not the result of accident or perishable 
attractions ; but of the virtues of the heart, the graces of the mind. 
These are the best marriage treasures that we can gather; they 
never become old.’ 

‘Ah, Louise! the virtues can become old and ugly, like the fading 
charms of the face.’ 

‘ Alas, dear aunt! say you so?’ 

‘Name me one virtue that cannot become disagreeable or hateful 
with years.’ 

‘Surely, aunt, the virtues are not mortal ? 

‘ Even so!’ 

‘Can mildness and gentleness ever become odious ?’ 

‘ When, with time, they become weakness and indecision.’ 

‘And manly spirit ? 

‘ Becomes rude defiance.’ 

‘ And modesty — discretion 7” 

‘ Prudery — reserve.’ 

‘ And noble pride ? 

‘ Arrogance and presumption.’ 

‘ And a wish to please ?’ 

‘ Becomes sycophancy, and cringing for the approbation of all 
men. 

‘My dear aunt, you make me almost angry. My future husband, 
however, can never so degenerate. One thing will keep him from all 
by-paths; his own noble mind, his deep and indelible love for all 
that is great, and good, and beautiful. This delicate perception I 
think I also possess ; and it is to me an innate security for our hap- 
piness.’ 

‘And when this changes to a vicious or sickly sensibility? My 
child, believe me, sentimentality is the true marriage-fiend. I speak 
not of your sentiment for each other; that may God preserve; but 
of a sentimentality which may make you a ridiculous or quarrelsome 
woman. Do you know the Countess Stammern ? 

‘Who separated from her husband a year or two ago ?” 

‘Yes; do you know the true cause of their separation 

‘No; there has been so many contradictory reports.’ 

‘ She told me herself; and asthe story is both amusing and instruc- 
tive, | will repeat it to you.’ 

Louise was all curiosity, and her aunt proceeded. 


‘Count STaMMERN and his wife had long been considered an en- 
viably happy pair. Their union was the result of a long and ardent 
attachment. Beautiful, good, and intellectual ; congenial in taste and 
feeling ; they seemed made for each other. 

After their betrothment, some disagreement occurred between their 
parents, which threatened to put a stop to the consummation of the 
marriage. The young countess became alarmingly ill from grief; 
and the enthusiastic lover threatened to destroy himself, like Goéthe’s 
Werther, or Miller’s Siegwart. However, to restore the countess, 
and prevent the desperate act of the count, the parents became appa- 
rently reconciled. This saved the life of the lovers; but no sooner was 
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the young lady pronounced out of danger, than her parents removed 
her, and sought to delay their union for an indefinite period. ‘This was 
not to be endured. The young couple contrived to meet one night, 
escaped beyond the frontier, and under another government were 
united before the altar. They returned man and wife, having secured, 
as they fondly thought, a heaven upon earth. From this time, they 
seemed models of love and harmony. [rom morning until evening, 
never separate, they seemed but to think of, and live for, each other. 
The romance and sentimental tenderness of their love made their 
existence like life in a faéry tale. In winter, as well as in summer, 
he filled her apartment with significant flowers; and even every 
article of furniture was hallowed by some association or recollection. 

The second year, this enthusiastic fondness seemed rather an over- 
strained, false sentiment ; but still, in all society, whether in gay routs 
and balls, or in a small circle of friends, they seemed to see and think 
only of each other; so much so indeed, as to render themselves almost 
ridiculous. In the third year, they laid aside this amiable weakness 
before the world, though at home their love still retained its romantic 
fondness. In the fourth, they seemed to have recovered from this 
first intoxication of happiness, so far at least as to be contented apart. 
They often passed the evening, sometimes the whole day, in company; 
he here, she there. This, however, but enhanced the pleasure of 
their réunion. By the fifth year, the count could leave home for 
a week, without being almost heart-broken ; and the countess could 
bear his absence with fortitude. But their letters to each other, 
written daily, were as tender and impassioned as those of Heloise. 
The sixth, they became more sensible ; and even when separated for 
several weeks, were satisfied with a few friendly letters. In the 
seventh, both felt that they could love sincerely, without its being 
necessary to assure each other of it, from morning until night. 

So far, all was well. In place. of the all-absorbing passion of their 
first love, there was that abiding affection, that silent confidence in 
each other, that deeper friendship, which is the height of human hap- 
piness. In the eighth year, they had gradually thrown off so much 
of the selfishness of love, as to become sensible of the claims of the 
rest of the world, and no longer lived solely for each other, as if they 
were the only sentient beings, and the rest of mankind but pictures 
or statues upon the stage of life. In nine, they were amiable, sensible 
people, abroad as well as at home. In ten, they seemed very much 
like mankind in general, and like excellent people who had been 
married ten years, and could take care of themselves. They had 
certainly grown ten years older; so had their love; and, alas! so 
had their virtues also. 

Next, they began to see the faults and foibles that had heretofore 
been covered with the mantle of love. They spoke not of them, but 
viewed each other’s errors with kindness and indulgence. Soon, how- 
ever, came a gentle admonition ; but if it wounded the feelings, the 
offender was sure to make a full and sweet atonement. Then these 
admonitions came oftener; atonement was not so easily made; yet 
still harmony prevailed. Then followed occasional irritation, and 
anger, and differencés of opinion; but they still loved each other, 
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and such things will occur in the happiest unions. At length their 
mutual feelings dictated avoidance of too frequent contact. 

‘You are sentimental, and sometimes irritable,’ said the count, 
one day, to his wife. ‘SoamI. It is useless to have these idle dif- 
ferences. We will not interfere with each other, but each take our 
own way. Wecan be sincerely attached, without letting our attuch- 
ment torment us to death.’ 

The countess acquiesced in her husband’s sensible view of the 
matter, and henceforth they led an almost separate existence. Rarely 
meeting, except at meals, no one asked, ‘ Whence comest or whither 
goest thou?’ In this complaisant manner, they lived in peace and 
harmony. 

One evening, in the twentieth year of their marriage, they attended 
the theatre, and were charmed with the delightful picture of domestic 
life and connubial happiness which the play represented. They re- 
turned full of the feelings which had been excited in their susceptible 
hearts. The love of their youth seemed revived, and they sat con- 
versing affectionately by the fireside, before supper. 

‘Ah!’ said the countess, ‘it would all be charming, if we could 
only remain young !’ 

‘ You, at least, have no reason to regret the loss of youth,’ said her 
husband, tenderly. ‘Few women remain so youthful and lovely. 
Indeed, I can see no difference between you now, and the day of our 
marriage. Some little faults of temper, perhaps, are discoverable ; 
but that we must all expect; for were it not for these, our happiness 
would be too great for this earth. Indeed, were I to live my life over 
again, you would be my choice.’ 

‘You are kind and gallant,’ answered the countess, with a sigh ; 
‘but think what I was twenty years ago, and what I am now!’ 

‘ Now a lovely wife — then a lovely maiden! I would not ex- 
change the one for the other,’ said her husband, kissing her affection- 
ately. 

‘ We want but one thing, my love, to perfect our happiness,’ said 
the countess. 

‘Ah! I understand you; an only child, to perpetuate your virtues 
and graces. Heaven may yet bless us.’ 

‘We should be indeed happy ; but then an only child causes more 
anxiety and care, than pleasure; lest, by some accident, we should 
lose it. Two children F 

‘You are right; and not two, but three; for with two, if we lose 
one, there is the same anxiety and fear, lest we should be robbed of 
the other. I trust that heaven will yet hear our prayers, and bestow 
upon us three children.’ 

‘ My beloved friend,’ said the countess, smiling, ‘ three are almost 
too many. We should be placed in a new embarrassment ; for ex- 
ample, if they were all sons ; 

‘Good! We have five-and-twenty thousand florins a year; enough 
for us and for them. I would place the eldest in the army; of the 
second I would make a diplomatist ; neither requires much expense ; 
and we have rank, friends, and influence.’ 

‘ But you forget the youngest !’ . 

‘The youngest! By no means! He shall be in the church; a 
canon — perhaps a prebend.’ 
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‘What! a priest }/— my son a priest ? No, indeed! Beside, he has 
no prospect of advancement.’ 

‘No prospect of advancement?— and why not? He might be- 
come an abbot, a bishop, or even a cardinal.’ 

‘Never! I would never be the mother of a monk, and see my son 
with the shaven crown and dark habit of the cloister! Whatcan you 
be thinking of? If I hada hundred sons, not one should be a priest !’ 

‘You are in a very strange temper, my dear wife, to withhold your 
consent to a profession which would not only be for his happiness and 
advantage, but ours.’ 

‘Call it temper, or what you please, I care not. But I firmly de- 
clare, that I shall never consent; and remember, Sir, a mother has 
some right.’ 

‘Very little. The father has the authority, and superior know- 
ledge.’ 

‘But the father is often wrong ; his ‘superior knowledge’ is not 
infallible.’ 

‘Ah well! J, at least, do not claim knowledge that I do not pos- 
sess; and I repeat, when the time arrives, I shall act as I think pro- 
per, without paying the slightest attention to your ridiculous and un- 
founded prejudices.’ 

I am aware, Sir, that you are my lord and husband; but I desire 
you to know, that I have not yet the honor of being your servant.’ 

‘Nor am I your fool, Madam! _ I have ever yielded to you — per- 
haps too much. Ill humor I can bear and forgive; beside, little quar- 
rels give variety and incident to life. But this foolishness is too in- 
tolerable.’ 

‘Much obliged to you! Practice proves how much you have 
yielded. I beg to know who has ever given up most? For long 
years I have endured your faults in silence, and magnanimously 

ardoned them, as more the errors of education and the understand- 
ing, than of the heart. But the most angelic forbearance and amia- 
bility can be too severely tried.’ 

‘There you are quite right. Had I not the most forbearing, for- 
giving disposition in the world, I could not have borne your ill humor 
and caprice so long. But I must plainly say, that it is too much, to 
expect me to be the obedient servant of folly. I can bear the yoke 
no longer.’ 

‘ J too will plainly say, what I have long thought, that you are a 
haughty, self-conceited egotist; a heartless man, always talking of 
‘feeling’ and ‘ love’ which you do not possess. Such people always 
boast of what they ha¥@fhot.’ 

‘ That is the reason you speak so frequently of your amiable dis- 
position, and fine mind. You may deceive others, perhaps ; thank 
heaven, J was undeceived, long ago! Virtue, with you, is nothing 
more than a feminine affectation. The more intimately I know you, 
the more does this disgust me. Indeed, I should not be very misera- 
ble, if you should wish to return to your family, and leave me in 

ace.’ 

‘You have anticipated my wishes! A more tedious, conceited 
egotist was surely néver created to amuse a sensible woman; and 
after a man becomes ridiculous in the eyes of his wife, you must know 
there can beno greater happiness, than for her to be speedily rid of him.’ 
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‘Extremely amiable, truly! All is then unmasked. I take you 
at your word. Adieu! ‘Truly, it seems like some pleasing dream! 
In the morning the matter shall be duly arranged.’ 

‘ The earlier, the better, my Lord Count!’ 

And'so they parted. The next morning, a notary was sent for ; 
witnesses came; the act of divorce was written and signed by both; 
and notwithstanding the entreaties and remonstrances of friends and 
relatives, the separation took place. 

Thus was a long and apparently happy union suddenly broken. 
A ridiculous dispute about the future destinies of three sons, who 
were yet by no means in the world, had broken a tie which should 
have been for eternity.* And yet both the count and countess be- 
longed to the better class of mankind, and had no faults worse than 
the frailties to which all are subject. 


‘Dip you call the story amusing?’ asked Louise, sorrowfully ; ‘ it 
has made me very sad. I can easily comprehend how unhappiness 
and disagreement can affect excellent people; but as you have made 
me fearful and anxious, can you not encourage and comfort me ? 
What a fate to lose my husband’s love !’ 

‘What do you mean?’ asked her aunt. 

‘Ah! my dear aunt; could I always remain young, I might then 
be certain of my husband’s constancy.’ 

‘You are still in error, my beloved child; for even if you should 
remain beautiful, and blooming, as you are to-day, your husband’s 
eyes would become so accustomed to your loveliness, as to view it 
with indifference. And yet familiarity is the greatest enchantress in 
the world, and one of the most beneficent fairies in our home. She 
knows no difference between the beautiful and the ugly. The hus- 
band grows old ; familiarity prevents the wife from perceiving the 
change. On the contrary, should the wife remain young and beau- 
tiful, and the husband become old, the consequences might be un- 
happy; for the old are sometimes jealous and exacting. It is better 
as it has been ordered, in wisdom and love, by the Almighty Father. 
If you should become a withered old woman, and your husband remain 
a blooming youth, how could you expect to retain his heart ?” 

‘ Alas! I know not!’ sighed Louise. 

‘I will tell you,’ continued her aunt, ‘two things, which I have 
fully proved. The first will go far toward preventing the possibility 
of any discord ; the second is the best and surest preservative of femt- 
nine charms.’ : 


neta ll 


* Someruine kindred with this, is the story of two peasant sons of Erin, who, in 
that maudlin state where a little difference of opinion goes a great way, were occupying 
a position under a hedge, by a meadow-side, one pleasant summer night. They were 
very chatty and loving, until one chanced to remark, ‘I wish I had as much land as I 
can see sky; to which the other replied: ‘I wish I had as many cattle as I can see 
stars, this blessed minute.’ ‘Where would you put them? asked the first, with some 
asperity. ‘I’d put’em on your land, sure!’ ‘Not by ad—d sight! I'd like to see 
you after trying that game! A regular fray soon caine off; and when, with bloody 
noses and cracked crowns, they paused to recruit their wasted strength : ‘Now where’s 
your land?’ said the one; ‘and where’s your cattle?’ asked the other. The storm of 
passion subsided at once, as the ridiculous absurdity of the quarrel flashed upon them. 
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‘Tell me!’ said Louise, anxiously. 

‘ The first is this : demand of your bridegroom, as soon as the mar- 
riage ceremony is over, a solemn vow, and promise also yourself, 
never, even in jest, to dispute, or express any disagreement ; I tell 
you, Never ! — for what begins in mere bantering, will lead to serious 
earnest. Avoid expressing any irritation at one another’s words. 
Mutual forbearance is one great secret of domestic happiness. If 
you have erred, confess it freely, even if confession cost you some 
tears. Farther, promise faithfully and solemnly, xzever, upon any 
pretext or excuse, to have any secrets or concealments from each 
other ; but to keep your private affairs from father, mother, brother, 
sister, relations, and the world. Let them be known only to each other, 
and to your God. Remember that any third person admitted into 
your confidence, becomes a party to stand between you. They will 
naturally side with one or the other. Promise to avoid this, and re- 
new the vow upon every temptation. It will preserve that perfect 
confidence, that union, which shall indeed make you as one. Oh, if 
the newly married would but practice this simple duty, this secret 
spring of connubial peace, how many unions would be happy, that 
are now miserable !’ 

Louise kissed, fervently, the hand of her aunt, and said: ‘I see 
it all. Where there is not this implicit confidence, the pair remain, 
even after their marriage, as strangers. They cannot understand 
each other; and without mutual confidence, there can be no real 
happiness. And now, dear aunt, what is the best means of pre- 
serving female beauty ?” 

Her aunt smilingly answered : ‘We cannot conceal from ourselves 
that we love and admire what is beautiful, more than what is not; 
but what peculiarly pleases, what we really call beautiful, is not hair 
or complexion, form or color. These may please in a picture or a 
statue ; but in life, it is the mind, the soul, which displays itself in 
every look and word, and charms alike in joy or sorrow. This, too, 
is expected from, and alone renders worthy of love, a beautiful ex- 
terior. We find a vicious man hateful and disgusting, even if polished 
and elegant in manners and appearance. A young female, who 
would retain the love and admiration of her husband, after the charms 
of person which had attracted him have vanished, must keep bright, 
oak in constant play, the graces of the mind, the virtues of the soul. 
Wisdom and prudence do not always increase with years, while 
faults and passions generally do. Virtue, however, cannot change. 
lt is the same throughout eternity; unalterable, like its divine author. 
If, therefore, you would preserve your union inviolate and happy, 
upon earth, and be réunited to the beloved one in heaven, ‘keep 
your heart with all diligence;’ so shall you retain that spiritual beauty, 
that more perfect loveliness, which your husband will love and admire, 
long after the cheek has faded, and the form lost its symmetry. I am 
not a hypocritical devotee, nor an old woman, dead to all the plea- 
sures and enjoyments of life. I am but seven-and-twenty. I enter 
with avidity into the pleasures and feelings of the world; but I say 
to you, there is no other security for enduring happiness.’ 

Louise threw her arms round the neck of her aunt, and kissed 
her tenderly. M. L. P. 
VOL. XIII. 44 
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TO MY MOTHER. 





BY REV. GEORGE. W. BETHUNE, PHILADELPHIA. 





My motruer! Manhood’s anxious brow, 
And sterner cares, have long been mine, 
Yet turn I fondly to thee now, 
As when, upon thy bosom’s shrine, 
My infant griefs were gently hushed to rest, 
And thy low @hltapered prayers my slumbers blest. 


I never call that gentle name, 

My mother! but I am again 
E’en as a child; the very same 

That prattled at thy knee; and fain 
Would I forget, in momentary joy 
That I no more can be thy happy boy. 


Thine artless boy, to whom thy smile 
as sunshine, and thy frown sad nigh 
ope rare that frown, and brief the while 
It veiled from me thy loving light,) 
For well-conn’d task, ambition’s highest bliss, 
To win from thy approving lips a kiss. 


I’ve lived through foreign lands to roam, 
And gazed on many a classic scene, 
But oft the thought of that dear home, 
Which once was ours, would intervene, 
And bid me close again my languid eye, 
To think of thee, and those sweet days gone by. 


That pleasant home of fruits and flowers, 
When by the Hudsun’s verdant side, 
My sisters wove their jasmine bowers, 
And he we loved, at eventide 
Would hastening come, from distant toil, to bless 
Thine and his children’s radiant happiness! 


Those scenes are fled; the rattling car 
O’er flint-paved streets profanes the spot, 
Where o’er the sod we sowed ‘ the Star 
Of Bethlehem’ and ‘ Forget-me-not ;’ 
0, wo to Mammon’s desolating reign, 
We ne’er shall find on earth a home again! 


I’ve pored o’er many a yellow page 

Of ancient wisdom, and have won, 
Perchance, a scholar’s name; yet sage 

Or poet ne’er have taught thy son 
Lessons so pure, so fraught with holy truth, 
As those his mother’s faith shed o’er his youth. 


If e’er, through grace, my God shall own 
The offerings of my lite and love, 

Methinks, when bending close before his throne, 
Amid the ransom’d hosts above, 

Thy name on my rejoicing lips shall be, 

And I will bless that grace for heaven and thee! 


For thee and heaven; for thou didst tread 
The way that leads to that blest land; 
My often way ward footsteps led, 
By thy kind words, and patient hand ; 
And when I wandered far, thy faithful call 
Restored my soul from sin’s deceitful thrall! 
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I have been blest with other ties, 
Fond ties and true, yet never deem 
That I the less thy fondness prize : 
No, mother! in the warmest dream 
Of answered passion, through this heart of mine, 
One chord will vibrate to no name but thine! 


Mother! thy name is widow ; well 
I know no love of mine can fill 

The waste place of thy heart, nor dwell 
Within one sacred recess, still 

Lean on the faithful bosom of thy son, 

My parent ! — thou art more — my only one! 


GENOA AND THE GENOESE. 





BY REV. WALTER COLTON, UNITED STATES’ NAVY, AUTHOR OF ‘SHIP AND SHORE,” EYC. 





A sienat from the flag-ship to get under way, had been cheerfully 
and promptly obeyed ; and we were now holding our course, as well 
as ships can without wind, from Toulon for Genoa. Yet, strange as 
it may seem, our ship, that never won a laurel in a breeze, would 
now, in a dead calm, log several knots in each watch. This appa- 
rently causeless advance was an inexplicable mystery then, and is so 
still. Some indeed ascribed it to an imperceptible current; but in 
that case, lying passive on her element, she would make no progress 
through the water, although she might change her relation to the 
coast. Some, who perhaps were more imaginative than philoso- 
phical, attributed our progress to an aérial vein, too weak to produce 
any visible effect on the sails, yet of sufficient strength to move the 
ship. The simple tar, who never puzzles himself with the intricate 
relations of cause and effect, declared that the ship ‘ went ahead be- 
cause it was in her so to do; and in truth I was myself very much of 
his opinion. A ship is not like a man, who gives a reason for his de- 
portment; she appears to be actuated by some irresponsible whim ; 
some self-consulting, independent caprice, that disregards the force 
of her outward condition. She will frequently, under the urgency of 
a quick breeze, be almost motionless; and then again, in a condition 
less favorable, as if moved by some impulse from within, 


‘ Walk the waters like a thing of life.’ 


I have ever believed our ship to be under some mysterious charm, 
since I saw her, without a breath of wind, move up the centre of the 
Tagus, while two smaller vessels, nearer each shore, were moving 
down at the same time; and I was quite confirmed in the opinion, 
when I saw her, in the utter silence and dim solemnity of a midnight 
watch, the ocean lying still as the slumber of the grave, move three 
times around in the same fearful circle, leaving the gaping track of her 
keel as entire and unclosed as if the waters had lost their returning 
power, or had been converted, by the dark magic of her drifting 
shadow, into substance. Those may smile who will, at this belief in 
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a ship’s subtle, innate source of motion, but I can assure them it is not 
more absurd and irrational, than the forms of belief on which one 
half of mankind rest their hopes of heaven. I would much sooner 
believe a ship may be moved by some inherent, intangible impulse, 
than that a man, who has been acting the devil to the verge of human 
life, can then, as if by the force of an upward glance, be transformed 
into an angel. You may as well believe that a stream can move on 
half way to the ocean, a current of putrid blackness, and then flow 
the rest in liquid transparency, as to suppose that the current of our 
moral being, which has flowed darkly and corruptedly to the cloud of 
the grave, can then move on in purity and brightness. As it rolled 
upon earth, we must expect it to roll through eternity ! 

I little thought my wizard theme would lead me into a topic of 
such real moment. But let those who may justly question its rele- 
vancy, ponder the truth it contains. It is never too soon to forsake 
an error; it may be too late to retrieve it. The wisest man is he, who 
leaves in his conduct through life the least room for subsequent re- 
gret and sorrow. I do not most unfeignedly crave the forgiving in- 
dulgence of the reader for the out-of-place manner in which these 
thoughts force themselves to sight. Iam as sensible as he can be of 
their irrelevancy, and I would blot them out, did they not spring from 
the deepest fount of my convictions. But I know they involve truths 
that will affect us both, when the fleeting interests of this life ap- 
pear only as the phantoms of a troubled dream, and when many of 
the objects that may have most enchanted us here, have only that re- 
membrance which must be bathed in our tears, We are born under 
a cloud, but the light that melts through it, is sufficient to guide our 
hesitating steps. 

We were now, reader, within a few leagues of Genoa, as appeared 
from our dead reckoning, which was kept as accurately as any such 
precarious calculations could be, amid conflicting currents and calms; 
for we had no meridian sun, to designate our position, or prominent 
cliff, to inform us of our bearings and distances; these had been lost 
us in the opaqueness of a thick, stagnant atmosphere. We were 
of course rather sad at the thought of approaching the ‘ City of Pala- 
ces,’ and from the sea, too, under circumstances so extremely unfa- 
yorable. But,to our most pleasurable surprise, toward evening, a 
strong wind, rushing from the icy regions of the Alps, rolled one 
bank of clouds against another, till the whole departed, leaving Ge- 
noa without an obscuring veil upon its beauty and grandeur. It stood 
there, proudly ascending a circling acclivity of the Appenines ; the 
setting sun shedding upon it the effiulgence of its liberated beams ; 
the greeting birds breaking into sudden song; and the green trees 
waving their fresh leaves over tower, terrace, and gayer balcony. 

I thought, when sailing up the bay of Naples, it would be impossi- 
ble for any other city or shore to make my heart beat so quickly ; but 
here I found emotions within me, though less deep and dilated, yet 
equally replete with delight. There was indeed no burning mount, 
with its cataract of fire, to create awe; no disinhumed remains of 
perished greatness, to awaken a bewildering reverence; but there 
were castled steeps, frowning as of old,to impress respect; long 
ranges of marble palaces, whose builders were in the grave, to excite 
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admiring wonder; and a lofty back-ground, sprinkled with villas, to 
inspire a sentiment of security and quietude ; and which seemed as 
a shield cast over the architectural magnificence of the spot. Such 
appeared Genoa, as we first saw it from the sea; a nearer view may 
perhaps sober the tone of enthusiastic admiration which its first im- 
pressions awakened. The most enchanting beauty can rarely stand 
the test of the thoroughly-informed eye ; and I have never met with 
a city without a deformity in some of its features. 

Our anchor had scarcely been let-go, when an old man and his 
daughter came along-side, and solicited permission to come on board, 
which was cheerfully granted. The father was blind, and had found 
a partial refuge from his affliction in the music of his violin. The 
daughter was young, of a child-like bearing, and accompanied the 
touching strains of the parent with a voice of expressive sweetness : 


‘ And she began a long low island song, 
Of ancient days, ere tyranny grew strong.’ 


The crew gathered around, in close, wordless audience, as if she had 
been some sweet seraph, delegated, for some inspiring purpose, to 
breathe here, for a short time, the melodies of a happier sphere. But 
as she was not an angel, and of course not exempt from the wants 
which betide humanity, our crew began to cast about how they might 
best relieve the bereavements of her condition. They pronounced it 
an impropriety, bordering on shame, that one so young, so beautiful, 
and who could sing so sweetly, should be left to want any of the good 
things of this life; and immediately raised a subscription, sufficient 
to afford an ample competency for many months to come, to her and 
her blind father. ‘There is no being in the world so easily moved to 
acts of charity, as a sailor: He will share his last penny, not only 
with a needy ship-mate, but with a stranger; with a person he never 
met before, and never expects to meet again. Almost any amount of 
money, exceeding perhaps that due the individual members of the 
crew, might be raised on board one of our ships, in behalf of a plain, 
simple object of charity. It is necessary, on such occasions, to limit 
them to a certain sum, otherwise, but few would return home with a 
shilling in their pockets. Though in truth this would but little affect 
their pecuniary condition, three weeks after having reached the shore; 
as this is usually a longer time than is necessary for the sailor to rid 
himself of all his wages, for three years of hardship and peril. 
Those of us who fancied in ourselves a passion for music of a 
higher pretension than flowed from the lips of the little girl, went 
on shore to the Carlo Felici, where we heard Madame Unguer in 
‘ Anna Boleyna ;’ an eo in which she displays the full force of her 
astonishing powers. Her genius is adapted to the wild, turbulent, 
and tragical incidents of life; she expressed the love, indignation, 
despair, and conscious innocence of Henry’s wife, with a power and 
pathos, that reached every heart. Every motion, look, and tone, be- 
trayed the grief, anger, and forgiveness, of the royal victim. Not the 
sight of the execrable axe, in the tower of London, with which she 
was beheaded, affected me half so deeply. The one produced a dark 
revulsion of feeling, the other filled me with a living sympathy ; the 
one disposed me to execration, the other to tears. No man, it appears 
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to me, can listen to this opera, sustained in all its parts with the ability 
it was this night, without imbibing a fresh reverence for virtue, and a 
deeper detestation of vice. 

Carlo Felici, as an edifice, reflects credit on the present taste of 
the Genoese. It is rich and stately, and free from the meretricious 
ornaments which disfigure their earlier architecture. The arrange- 
ments and ornaments of the interior are elegant and chaste, while 
many of the stage decorations are truly superb. In finishing and 
furnishing a theatre, there is usually a wide departure from the 
simplicity of good taste. It would seem as if some reeling vision of 
delight had dazzled and confounded the judgment of the artist ; and 
he heaps one ornament upon another, until the beauty of the original 
design is lost in a maze of gilding and false devices. Nor does the sanc- 
tuary, with all its high and sacred associations, often escape entirely 
the effects of this frivolous, fantastic spirit. Not only are the churches 
in Genoa, and in Catholic communities generally, scandalized in this 
form, but they seldom escape, even where they have been reared and 
consecrated by the iconoclastic spirit of protestantism, You will 
find, even in a Methodist meeting-house, where the seats have 
scarcely the comfort of a back, a red velvet cushion on the pulpit, 
with its showy embroidery, long fringe, and prodigal tassels, falling 
far down over the many colored-pannels ; all the work of some young 
ladies, who, it would seem, had hit upon this mode of displaying to 
the best advantage their handicraft, in the hope that it may attract the 
eye of the young expounder, or of some one else, in want of a quiet, 
industrious, and excellent wife. What a pity our sprigs of divinity 
lose, as they usually do, all the advantage to be derived from these 
unerring intimations, by getting a wife before they get a pulpit, or 
by entering into engagements, which, by the way, they sometimes 
break, and without any other provocation than the superior attractions 
of another; a breach of trust for which they ought to be broken 
themselves. If one of them ever enters the pulpit of a church 
where | am, though my seat should be in the upper gallery, I would 
get out of the building, if I had to let myself down by the lightning- 
rod. But ‘something too much of this.’ 

At the close of the opera, we departed, and took rooms at the 
Hotel de Ville, one of the many excellent establishments of the kind to 
be met with in Genoa. Here you have nothing to annoy you, save at 
night a little fellow, who springs from his covert with an uncertainty 
and ubiquity of motion, which the most dexterous politician, in all 
his shifts for office, can never surpass. He is more subtle than the 
musquito, who foolishly sounds-his little horn at his approach, for the 
only warning he gives, is in the injury he inflicts; and if you attack 
him, he is off at some other point, where perhaps he was least ex- 
pected, till at last, wearied with this unavailing warfare, you resign 
yourself unconditionally to his rapacity ; for pity he has none, since 
the most tender of the other sex are most thoroughly his victims. 
Still there is something to admire about the little fellow; his selec- 
tion of Italy as the favorite place of his abode, his choice of the la- 
dies in his piratical adventures, and the soft hour of night, in which he 
moves, are all indications of a refined taste, and an exquisite classic 
turn, At Paris, they treat him with a rudeness utterly at variance 
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with the urbanity which we are accustomed to accord to this most 
polite people. I saw four of them harnessed into a carriage, which 
they rolled about with a quick well-regulated step; others were dancing 
a quadrille, in which they balanced and exchanged partners with the 
most unexceptionableease and grace ; the waltz appeared to make them 
giddy, or perhaps its want of delicagy offended them, for they never 
could be coax or compelled to excel in it ; others, who had been less 
favored of nature, were on a tread-mill, where, step by step, upon 
the ever-deceiving wheel, they were compelled to turn a complica- 
tion of machinery, which none but a Frenchman could ever have 
adapted to the energies of a flea! 
he next morning, taking with us a cicerone, who was rather an 
honorable exception to the usual characteristics of his frail fraternity, 
we sallied forth on a tour of palaces, and occupation in which we 
were agreeably entertained for several days. These admired edi- 
fices though rarely constructed of the most precious materials, and 
often disparaged by architectural imitations, painted on the facade, 
are yet not deficient in solidity and grandeur. The spacious court, 
around which the whole is built, with its marble porticos, towering 
up through the centre of the vast pile; the marble steps on which 
you ascend to the successive lofts; the projecting balconies, from 
which you survey the busy streets below ; the lofty terrace, waving 
with the orange, oleander, and lemon, which here strike their roots 
deep and strong in a soil sustained by spreading arches, and refreshed 
by the play of sparkling fountains ; the liberal arrangement and ex- 
tent of the apartments ; the magnificent saloons, with their floors of 
smooth and beautifully stained mastic ; the arched ceilings, covered 
with classic frescoes ; the walls hung with tapestries, mirrors, and 
ld, or adorned with the still richer triumphs of art; all excite a 
a , enduring admiration. These princely mansions are not only to 
be found separately, in different sections of the city, but they border 
three of the principal streets so continuously, that scarcely an inter- 
vening object occurs to break the overpowering impression. Cap- 
tious criticism may indeed find in their architecture faults sufficient 
to stir its supercilious spleen, but to one who forgets minor defects in 
prevailing excellences, they will ever be objects of admiring regard. 
The proprietor of such a princely mansion is often encountered 
by the visitor, gliding softly through the apartments, and presenting 
in his dress and person an evidence of abstemiousness and simplicity, 
that would more appropriately become the cell of an anchorite. 
His incurious look leads you to regard him as some poor stranger, 
incapable of appreciating the objects of art around him ; or as some 
dreaming enthusiast, whose thoughts have run on more exalted and 
subtle themes, till he has ceased to be affected by these less ethereal 
forms of magnificence and beauty; yet before you have finished this 
comment, you will find him, perhaps, suddenly pausing before some 
half-perished painting, which to you is little more than a blank, and 
with steadfast look, prying into its dim shadows, as if he were pene- 
trating the mysteries of death. Would that he could penetrate the 
realities of that untried change, and bring forth its moral map! But 
the secrets of the shroud lie beyond the mental reach of man! What 
we were, before embodied in this breathing world, and what we are 
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to become, when we pass out of it, are to him alike unknown. Life, 
death, the past, and the future, are all a deep and solemn mystery ; 
yet we are gay, as if we knew from whence we came, and whither 
we are going. We are but bubbles, which the stream of time bears 
on its ruffled breast to the engulfing ocean’of eternity ! 


THE BRIDGE OF MOHAMMED. 


‘Tue bride of El Sirat, which extends over the midst of Hades, finer than a hair, and sharper than 
the edge of a sword, over which all must pass, and from which the wicked must fall into hell.’ 


Lane's ‘Mopern Ecyrtsans.’ 
Merxsoveut a countless crowd were thronging o’er 
A bridge, which guided to the heavenly shore: 
Fearful the causeway on that slender ledge, 
And sharper than the keenest sword its edge, 
A pass more narrow than the finest hair; 
Well might those pilgrims linger in despair ! 
But one unwary step, they staggering fell, 
Midst the vast caves and dread abyss of hell! 


Sea Ran Det ako ee 


Restless and curious, to the brink I drew, 

And marked the movements of that motley crew. 
Clutching his gold, his dark crimes unconfessed, 
Clasping his treasure to his hollow breast, 

Which once enshrined a soul, gaunt AvaRIcE came, 
But plunged, unbalanced, in that sea of flame, 
Which bubbling, eddying, in the gulf below, 
Hurls the base miscreant to eternal wo. 

With mask and dagger, Facsenoop ventured o’er 
But the keen edge his fragile figure tore 

To atoms, which aloft the wild winds bear, 

And countless fragments strew the darkened air. 


Next on the harsh ordeal, Ancer stood, 

But all too fierce and furious; the mad flood 
Received him, still unconscious of his fate, 

His mind unsettled by his burning hate. 

Who now, with self-complacent simper came? 
Fotty her guide, and Vanity her name; 

She treads the subtile ledge with zealous care, 

Yet her light trappings prove a fatal snare; 

Caught on the jagged edge, she dangles in mid air ! 


With bloated visage, next INTEMPERANCE came; 
Crackling beneath that huge, unwieldly frame, 
The causeway breaks, and in the fiéry wave, 
The sensual recreant finds his destined grave; 
The frightful chasm awes each pilgrim wight, 
But powers unseen the yawning breach unite. 
Next followed Envy wan, and restless Hare, 
And Matice shared the saine unhallowed fate. 


Dreadful the doom of the repining crowd, 

Who marked no sunlight through each golden cloud; 
Who changed each gladsome smile to causeless tears, 
Each glorious hope to vain, unreal fears ; 

They touched the brink, and reeling, headlong, fell 
Midst the red gulfs, and fiéry glare of hell; 

But there they lingered not, for thankless souls, 
While endless age on age eternal rolls, 

In never-ceasing penance, hover o’er 

The pit unfathomed of the infernal shore! 
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But did no pilgrims pass victorious o’er 
That bridge, which wafted to the heavenly shore ? 
A blessed conclave passed in triumph on, 

Their sufferings ended, and their guerdon won! 
Compassion soft, veiling her tearful eye, 

And Justice stern, with gentle Cuariry, 

And meek-browed Innocence, that pathway found 
More safe and pleasant than the level ground. 


Hope flew on buoyant wing, by Farts upheld, 
While far below the fiéry torrent swelled ; 
Trutn, though reviled and scorned, that pathway trod, 
And passed, unscathed, to meet her author, Gon. 
While Love, celestial, holiest of the train, 

Heaven’s guardian angels watch his path of pain; 

And on the adverse shore bright spirits stand, 
Shouting glad welcome to his father-Jand! 


THE FIRST LOCOMOTIVE. 


BY ONE WHO SAW IT. 


Ir is now very generally conceded, that of all the inventions of 
man, none holds any comparison with the steam-boat. The mind can 
scarcely combine a calculation which may measure its importance. 
Some vague estimate may indeed be formed of it, by imagining what 
would be the state and condition of the world, at the present day, were 
there no steam-boats ; were we still to find ourselves on board sloops, 
making an average passage of a week to Albany, exposed to all the 
disasters of flaws from the ‘downscomer,’ and discomfiture of close 
cabins ; or ascending the Mississippi in a keel-boat, pushed every 
inch of the way against its mighty current, by long poles, at the rate 
of ‘ fourteen miles in sixteen hours.’ 

It is now just thirty years, since the first steam-boat ascended the 
Hudson, being the first practical application of a steam-engine to 
water-conveyance. J'/en, no other river had ever seen a steam-boat ; 
and now, what river, capable of any kind of navigation, has not been 
bepaddled with them? It is not my purpose to enter the list of dis- 
putants, lately sprung up, striving to prove that the immortal Futon 
was not the first succesful projector of a steam-boat. In common 
with the world, I can but mourn over the poverty of history, that tells 
not of any previous successful effort of the kind. Steam, no doubt, 
was known before. The first tea-kettle that was hung over a fire, 
furnished a clear development of that important agent. But all I 
can say now, is, that I never heard of a steam-boat, before the ‘ North 
River’ moved her paddles on the Hudson ; and very soon after that 
period, when it was contemplated to send a steam-boat to Southern 
Russia, a distinguished orator of that day, in an address before the 
Historical Society of this city, eloquently said, in direct allusion to 
the steam-boat: ‘ The hoary genius of Asia, high throned on the 
peaks of Caucasus, his moist eye glistening as he glances over the de- 
struction of Palmyra and Persepolis, of Jerusalem and of Babylon, 
will bend with respectful deference to the inventive spirit of this 
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western world ;’ thus proving conclusively, that the invention was not 
only of this country, but that no other country yet knew of it. In 
fact, the invention had not yet even reached the Mississippi; for it was 
not until a year after, that a long-armed, high-shouldered keel-boat- 
man, who had just succeeded in ‘doubling a bend in the riv er, by dint 
of hard pushing, and run his boat in a quiet eddy, for a resting spell, 

saw a steam-boat gallantly paddling up against the centre current of 
that ‘ Father of Riv ers;’ and gazing at the scene with mingled surprise 
and triumph, he threw down his pole, and slapping his hands together 
in ecstacy, exclaimed: ‘ Well done, old Massassippi! May I be etar- 
nally smashed, if you ha’ n’t got your match at last!’ 

But, as before hinted, it is not my design to furnish a conclusive 
history of the origin of steam-boats. My text stands at the head of 
this article ; and I purpose here to record, for the information of all 
future time, a faithful history of ‘THe First Locomotive.’ I am 
determined, at least, that éhat branch of the great steam family shall 
know its true origin. 

In the year 1808, I enjoyed the never-to-be-forgotten gratification 
of a paddle up the Hudson, on board the aforesaid first steam-boat 
that ever moved on the waters of any river, with passengers. Among 
the voyagers, was a man [ had known for some years previous, by 
the name of Jabez Doolittle. He was an industrious and ingenious 
worker in sheet-iron, tin, and wire; but his greatest success lay in 
wire-work, especially in meking ‘ rat-traps ;’ and for his last and best 
invention in that line, he had just secured a patent ; and with a spe- 
cimen of his work, he was then on a journey through the state of 
New-York, for the purpose of disposing of what he called ‘ county 
rights ;’ or, in other words, to sell the privilege of catching rats, ac- 
cording to his patent trap. It was a very curious trap, as simple as it 
was ingenious ; as most ingenious things are, after they are invented. 
It was an oblong wire box, divided into two ¢ompartments ; a rat en- 
tered one, where the bait was hung, which he no sooner touched, 
than the door at which he entered, fell. His only apparent escape 
was by a funnel-shaped hole into the other apartment, in passing 
which, he moved another wire, which instantly re-set the trap; and thus 
rat after rat was furnished the means of ‘following in the foot-steps 
of his illustrious predecessor,’ until the trap was full. Thus it was 
not simply a trap to catch a rat, but a trap by which rats trapped rats, 
ad infinitum. And now that the recollection of that wonderful trap 
is recalled to my memory, I would respectfully recommend it to the 
attention of the treasury department, as an appendage to the sub- 
treasury system. The ‘specification’ may be found on file in the 
patent office, number eleven thousand seven hundred and forty-six. 

This trap, at the time to which I allude, absolutely divided the at- 
tention of the passengers ; and for my part, it interested me quite as 
much as did the steam-engine ; because, perhaps, | could more easily 
comprehend its mystery. To me, the steam-engine was Greek; the 
trap was plain English. Not so, however, to “Jabez Doolittle. I 
found him studying the engine with great avidity and perseverance, 
insomuch that the engineer evidently became alarmed, and declined 
answering any more questions. 


‘ Why, you need n’t snap off so tarnal short,’ said Jabez ; ‘a body 
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would think you had n’t got a patent for your machine. If I can’t 
meddle with you on the water, as nigh as I can calculate, 1’ll be up 
to you on land, one of these days.’ 

These ominous words fell on my ear, as I saw Jabez issue from 
the engine-room, followed by the engineer, who seemed evidently to 
have got his steam up. 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘ Jabez, what do you think of this mighty machine!’ 
‘ Why,’ he replied, ‘ if that critter had n’t got riled up so soon, a body 
could tell more about it; but I reckon I’ve got a leetle notion on ’t;’ 
and then taking me aside, and looking carefully around, lest some one 
should overhear him, he ‘ then and there’ assured me in confidence, 
in profound secresy, that if he did n’t make @ wagon go by steam, 
before he was two years older, then he ’d give up invention. I at 
first ridiculed the idea; but when I thought of that rat-trap, and saw 
before me a man with sharp twinkling gray eyes, a pointed nose, and 
every line of his visage a channel of investigation and invention, I 
could not resist the conclusion, that if he really ever did attempt to 
meddle with hot water, we should hear more of it. 

Time went on. Steam-boats multiplied; but none dreamed, or if 
they did, they never told their dreams, of a steam-wagon; for even 
the name of ‘locomotive’ was then as unknown as ‘loco-foco.” When, 
about a year after the declaration of the last war with England, (and 
may it be the last!) 1 got a letter from Jabez, marked ‘ private,’ tell- 
ing me that he wanted to see me ‘most desperately,’ and that I 
must make him a visit at his place, ‘nigh Wallingford.’ The din 
of arms, and the destruction of insurance companies, the smashing 
of banks, and suspension of specie payments, and various other insepa- 
rable attendants on the show and ‘ pomp and circumstannce of glorious 
war,’ had in the mean time entirely wiped from memory my friend 
Jabez, and his wonderful rat-trap. But I obeyed his summons, not 
knowing but that something of importance to the army or navy might 
come of it. On reaching his residence, imagine my surprise, when 
he told me, he believed he ‘ had got the notion.’ 

‘ Notion ?— what notion? I inquired. 

‘Why,’ says he, ‘that steam-wagon I tell’d you about, a spell ago ;’ 
‘ but,’ added he, ‘it has pretty nigh starved me out ;’ and sure enough, 
he did look as if he had been on ‘the anxious seat,’ as he used to 
say, when things puzzled him. 

‘I have used up,’ said he, ‘ plaguey nigh all the sheet-iron, and old 
stove-pipes, and mill-wheels, and trunnel-heads, in these parts; but 
I’ve succeeded; and for fear that some of these ’cute folks about 
here may have got a peep through the key-hole, and will trouble me 
when I come to get a patent, I’ve sent for you to be a witness ; for 
you was the first and only man I ever hinted the notion to; in fact,’ 
continued he, ‘ I think the most curious part of this invention is, that 
as yet I don’t know any one about here who has been able to guess 
what I’m about. They all know it is an invention, of some kind, for 
that ’s my business, you know ; but some say itis a thrashing-machine, 
some a distillery ; and of late, they begin to think it’s a shingle-split- 
ter; but they ’ll sing another tune, when they see it spinning along 
past the stage-coaches,’ added he, witha knowing chuckle, ‘won't they?’ 

This brought us to the door of an old clap-boarded, dingy, long, 
one-story building, with a window or two in the roof, the knot-holes 
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and cracks all carefully stuffed with old rags, and over the door he 
was unlocking, was written, in bold letters, ‘ No Apmirtance.’ This 
was his ‘sanctum sanctorum.’ I could occupy pages in description of 
it, for every part exhibited evidences of it uses. The patent-office 
at Washington, like your Magazine, Mr. Editor, may exhibit ‘ finished 
productions,’ of ‘ inventive genius ;’ but if you could look into the 
port-folios of your contributors, in every quarter of the union, and see 
there the sketches of half-finished essays, still-born poems, links and 
fragments of ideas and conceptions, which ‘but breathed and died,’ 
you might form some ‘notion’ of the accumulation of ‘ notions’ that 
were presented to me, on entering the work-shop of Jabez Doo- 
little. But to my text again,’ ‘ The First Locomotive.’ There it stood, 
occupying the centre of all previous conceptions, rat-traps, churns, 
apple-parers, pill-rollers, cooking-stoves, and shingle-splitters, which 
hung or stood around it; or as my Lord Byron says, with reference 
to a more ancient but not more important invention : 


* Where each conception was a heavenly guest, 
A ray of immortality, and stood 
Star-like around, until they gathered to a God.’ 


And there it stood, ‘the concentrated focus’ of all previous rays of 
inventive genius, ‘ THe First Locomotive.’ 

An unpainted, unpolished, unadorned, oven-shaped mass, of double- 
riveted sheet-iron,with cranks, and pipes, and trunnel-heads,and screws, 
and valves, all firmly braced on four strongly-made travelling wheels. 

‘It’s a curious crittur to look at,’ says Jabez, ‘but you ’Il like it 


better, when you see it in motion.’ 

He was by this time igniting a quantity of charcoal, which he had 
stuffed under the boiler. ‘1 filled the b’iler,’ says he, ‘ arter I stopped 
working her yesterday, and it ha’ n’t leaked a drop since. It will soon 
bile up; the coal is first rate.’ 

Sure enough, the boiler soon gave evidence of ‘troubled waters,’ 


when, by pushing one slide, and pulling another, the whole machine, 
cranks and piston, was in motion. 


‘It works slick, don’t it ?’ said Jabez. 

‘ But,’ I replied, ‘ it do ’nt move.’ 

‘You mean,’ said he, ‘the travelling wheels don’t move; well, I 
do n’t mean they shall, till I get my patent. ‘ You see,’ he added, 
crouching down, ‘that trunnel-head, there — that small cog-wheel ? 
Well, that ’s out of gear just yet; when I turn ¢hat into gear, by this 
crank, it fits, you see, on the main travelling wheel, and then the 
hull scrape will move, as nigh as I can calculate, a leetle slower than 
chain lightnin’, and a darn’d leetle too! But it wont do to give it a 
try, afore I get the patent.’ There is only one thing yet,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘ that I ha’ n’t contrived — but that is a simple matter — and 
that is, the shortest mode of stoppin’ on her. My first notion is, to 
see how fast I can make her work, without smashing all to bits, and 
that’s done by screwing down this upper valve; and I’ll show 
you 

And with that, he clambered up on the top, with a turning screw in 
one hand, and a horn of soap-fat in the other, and commenced screw- 
ing down the valves, and oiling the piston-rod and crank-joints ; and 
the motion of the mysterious mass increased, until all seemed a Bvz. 
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‘It is nigh about perfection, aint it ? says he. 

I stood amazed in contemplating the object before me, which I con- 
fess I could not fully understand; and hence, with the greater readi- 
ness, permitted my mind to bear off to other matters more compre- 
hensible ; to the future, which is always more clear than the present, 
under similar circumstances. I heeded not, for the very best reason 
in the world, because I understood not, the complicated description 
that Jabez was giving of his still more complicated invention. All I 
knew was, that here was a machine on four good sturdy well-braced 
wheels, and it only required a recorded patent, to authorize that 
small connecting cog-wheel or trunnel-head to be thrown ‘ into gear,’ 
when it would move off, without oats, hay, or horse-shoes, and dis- 
tance the mail-coaches. As I was surrounded with notions, it was 
not extraordinary that one should take full possession of me. It 
dawned upon me, when I saw the machine first put into motion, and 
was now full orbed above the horizon of my desire ; it was to see 
the first locomotive move off. The temptation was irresistible. ‘ And 
who knows,’ thought I, ‘ but some prying scamp may have been ‘ peep- 
ing through the key-hole,’ while Jabez was at work, and, catching the 
idea, may be now at work at some clumsy imitation !— and if he 
does not succeed in turning the first trick, may at least divide the 
honors with my friend ?’ 

‘ Jabez,’ said I, elevating my voice above the buzzing noise of the 
machine, ‘ there is only one thing wanting.’ 

‘ What is that ? says he, eagerly. 

‘Immortality,’ said I; ‘ and you shall have it, patent or no patent!’ 
And with that, I pulled the crank that twisted the connecting trunnel- 
head into the travelling wheels, and in an instant away went the ma- 
chine, with Jabez on top of it, with the whiz and rapidity of a flushed 
patridge. The side of the old building presented the resistance of 
wet paper. One crash, and the ‘ first locomotive’ was ushered into 
this breathing world. I hurried to the opening, and had just time to 
clamber to the top of a fence, to catch the last glimpse of my fast- 
departing friend. True to his purpose, I saw him alternately screw- 
ing down the valves, and oiling the piston-rod and crank-joints ; evi- 
dently determined that, although he had started off a little unexpect- 
edly, he would redeem the pledge he had given, which was, that 
when it ded go, it ‘would go a leetle slower than a streak of chain- 
lightnin’, and a darn’d leetle too !’ 


‘Like a cloud in the dim distance fleeting, 
Like an arrow,’ he flew away! 


But a moment, and he was here ; in a moment he was there; and 
now where is he — or rather, where is he not ? But that, for the pre- 
sent, is ‘ neither here nor there.’ 

The vile Moslem ridiculed the belief, so religiously cherished by the 
Christian Don, that in all the bloody conflicts that laid the crescent 
low in the dust, Saint lago, on a white horse, led on to battle, and 
secured triumph to the cross; but as this has now become matter of 
history, confirmed by the fact that on numerous occasions this iden- 
tical ‘ warrior saint’ was distinctly seen ‘ pounding the Moors,’ suc- 
cessfully and simultaneously, in battle scenes remote from each other, 
thus proving his identity by saintly ubiquity; so may we safely indulge 
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the belief, that the spirit, if not the actual body and bones, of Jabez 
Doolittle stand perched on every locomotive that may now be seen, 
in every direction, threading its way at the rate of thirty miles an 
hour, to the total annihilation of space and time. The incredulous, 
like the Moors of old, may indulge their unbelief; but for myself, I 
never see a locomotive in full action, that I do not also see Jabez 
there, directing its course, as plainly as I see the immortal CLintTon 
in every canal-boat, or the equally immortal Futon in every steam- 
boat. 

Unfortunately, however, these, like Jabez Doolittle, started in their 
career of glory without a patent; trusting too far to an ungrateful 
world; and now the descendants of either may (if they pay their 
passage,) indulge the luxury that the ‘inventive spirit’ of their an- 
cestors has secured to the age. 

But my task is done. All I now ask, is, that although some doubt 
and mystery hang over the first invention of a steam-boat — in which 
doubt, however, I for one do not participate — none whatever may 
exist in regard to the origin of the locomotive branch of the great 
steam family; and that, in all future time, this fragment of authentic 
history may enable the latest posterity to retrace, by ‘ back-track’ and 
‘turn out,’ through a long rail-road line of illustrious ancestors, the 
first projector and contriver of ‘ The First Locomotive,’ their immortal 


progenitor, ‘ Japez Doouittxe, Esq., nigh Wallingford, Connecticut.’ 
D. 


THE HAPPY HOME. 
I rove the hearth where evening brings 


renin Oft have I joined the lovely ones 
Her loved ones from their daily tasks, 


Around the bright and cheerful hearth, 


Where Virtue spreads her spotless wings, | 
And Vice, fell serpent! never basks; 
Where eweetly rings upon the ear 
The blooming daughter’s gentle song, 
Like heavenly music whispered near, 
While thrilling hearts the notes prolong. 


' 
i 
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For there the father sits in joy, 
And there the cheerful aothee smiles, | 
And there the laughter-loving boy, 
With sportive tricks, the eve beguiles ; 
And love, beyond what worldings know, 
Like sunlight on the purest foam, 
Descends, and with its cheering glow, 
Lights up the christian’s happy home. 


Contentment spreads her holy calm, 
Around a resting-place so bright, 
And gloomy Sorrow finds a balm, 
In gazing at so fair a sight ; 
The world’s cold selfishness departs, 
And Discord rears its front no more, 
There Pity’s pearly tear drop starts, 
And Charity attends the door. 


No biting scandal, fresh from hell, 
Grates on the ear, or scalds the tongue ; 
There kind remembrance loves to dwell, 
And virtue’s meed is sweetly sung ; 
And human nature soars on high, 
Where heavenly spirits love to roam, 
And Vice, as stalks it rudely by, 
Admires the ehristian’s happy home. 


| o 


With father, mother, daughters, sons, 
The brightest jewels of the earth; 

And while the world grew dark around, 
And Fashion called her senseless throng, 

I’ve fancied it was holy ground, 
And that fair girl’s a sefaph’s song. 


| And swift as circles fade away, 


Upon the bosom of the deep, 
When pebbles, tossed by boys at play, 
Disturb its still and glassy sleep, 
The hours have sped in pure delight, 
And wandering feet forgot to roam, 
While waved the banners of the night 
Above the christian’s happy home. 


The rose that blooms in Sharon’s vale, 
And scents the purple morning’s breath, 
May in the shades of evening fail, 
And bend its crimson head in death; 
And earth’s bright ones amid the tomb, 
May, like the blushing rose, decay ; 
But still the mind, the mind shall bloom, 
When time and nature fade away. 


And there, amid a holier sphere, 
Where the archangel bows in awe, 
Where sits the king of glory near, 
And executes his perfect law, 
The ransomed of the earth, with joy, 
Shall in their robes of beauty come, 
And find a rest without alloy, 
Amid the christian’s happy home. 
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PARADISE OPEN TO THE INDIANS.* 


BY H. R.« SCHOOLCRAFT, ESQ. 













Tue following is a literal translation of the story related by the 
noted Algic chief Pontiac, to the Indian tribes whom he wished to 
bring into his views in forming his general confederacy against the 
Anglo-Saxon race in the last century. It is taken from an ancient 
manuscript journal, now in the possession of the Michigan Historical 
Society. This journal, the preservation of which is due to one of the 
French families at Detroit, appears to have been kept by a person hold- 
ing an official station, orintimate with the affairs of the day, during the 
siege of the fort of Detroit by the confederate Indians in 1763. It is 
minute in its details of the transactions of every day, from the in- 
vestment of the fort, until the disaster of the sortie made by the 
English garrison, in the direction of Bloody Run. Its authenticity 
has never been brought into question. There is no air of exaggera- 
tion in the narrative. There is nothing recorded in the process of 
the negotiations, the siege, or the disclosure of the plot preceding it, 
which was not perfectly reasonable, under the circumstances, and in 
keeping with the character of the tribes, and their means of action. 

That a document of so much historical interest might be the better 
preserved, the society took measures, about a twelvemonth since, for 
its translation ; and the tale here furnished, is a transcript of this par- 
ticular portion of the journal. The only addition to the text, consists 
in the insertion of four or five words of ordinary use in the narrative, 
which appear to have been obliterated by a chemical change in the 
ink, in a few places. 

Without entering into the moral bearing of this curious specimen 
of Indian fiction, it may be regarded as no equivocal testimony of the 
sagacity and foresight of its celebrated author. To turn the mytho- oa 
logy and superstitious belief of his auditors to political account, was “a 
certainly a capital stroke of policy. And no stronger proof could, 
perhaps, be adduced of the existence of the popular belief on this 
head, and the prevalence, at that time, of oral tales and fanciful 
legends among the tribes. 
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An Indian of the Lenapeef? tribe, anxious to know the Master of 4 
Life, resolved, without mentioning his design to any one, to under- 
take a journey to Paradise, which he knew to be God’s residence. 
But, to succeed in his project, it was necessary for him to know the 
way to the celestial regions. Not knowing any person who, having 
been there himself, might aid him in finding the road, he commenced 
juggling, in the hope of drawing a good augury from his dream. 

The Indian, in his dream, imagined that he had only to commence 
his journey, and that a continued walk would take him to the celestial 
abode. The next morning, very early, he equipped himself as a hun- 
ter, taking a gun, powder-horn, ammunition, and a boiler to cook his ee 








* See, in Editors’ Table, ‘ Algic Researches.’ t Delawares. — H. BR. 8. ‘e 
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provisions. The first part of his journey was pretty favorable ; he 
walked a long time, without being discouraged, having always a firm 
conviction that he should attain. his aim. Eight days had already 
elapsed, without his meeting with any one to oppose his desire. On 
the evening of the eighth day, at sunset, he stopped as usual on the 
bank of a brook, at the entrance of a little prairie, a place which he 
thought favorable for his night’s encampment. As he was preparing 
his lodging, he perceived at the other end of the prairie three very 
wide and well-beaten paths. He thought this somewhat singular; he, 
however, continued to prepare his wigwam, that he might shelter 
himself from the weather. He also lighted a fire. While cooking, 
he found that, the darker it grew, the more distinct were those paths. 
This surprised, nay, even frightened him; he hesitated a few mo- 
ments. Was it better for him to remain in his camp, or seek another 
at some distance? While in this incertitude, he remembered his 
juggling, or rather his dream. He thought that his only aim in un- 
dertaking his journey, was to see the Master of Life. This restored 
him to his senses. He thought it probable that one of those three 
roads led to the place which he wished to visit. He therefore re- 
solved upon remaining in his camp until the morrow, when he would, 
at random, take one ‘of them. His cur losity, however, scarcely al- 
lowed him time to take his meal ; he left his encampment and fire, 
and took the widest of the paths. He followed it until the middle of 
the day, without seeing any thing to impede his progress ; but, as he 
was resting a little, to take breath, he suddenly perceived a large fire 
coming from under ground. It excited his curiosity; he went 
toward it to see what it might be; but, as the fire appeared to in- 
crease as he drew nearer, he was so overcome with fear, that he 
turned back, and took the widest of the other two paths. Having 
followed it for the same space of time as he had the first, he perceived 
a similar spectacle. His fright, which had been lulled by the change 
of road, awoke, and he was ‘oblig ed to take the third path, in which 
he walked a whole day, without seeing any thing. All at once, a 
mountain of a marvellous whiteness burst upon his sight. This filled 
him with astonishment ; nevertheless, he took courage and advanced 
to examine it. Having arrived at the foot, he saw no signs of a road. 
He became very sad, not knowing how to continue his j journey. In 
this conjuncture, he looked on all sides, and perceived a female seated 
upon the mountain ; her beauty was dazzling, and the whiteness of 
her garments sur passed that of snow. The woman said to him, in his 
own language, ‘ You appear surprised to find no longer a path to reach 
your wishes. I know that you have for a long time longed to see and 
speak to the Master of Life; and that you have undertaken this jour- 
ney purposely to see him. The way which leads to his abode is upon 
this mountain. To ascend it, you must undress yourself completely, 
and leave all you accoutrements and clothing at the foot. No person 
shall injure them. You willthen go and wash yourself in the river 
which I am now showing you, and afterward ascend the mountain.’ 

The Indian obeyed punctually the woman’s words; but one diffi- 
culty remained. How could he arrive at the top of the mountain, 
which was steep, without a path, and as smooth as glass? He asked 
the woman how he was to accomplish it. She replied, that if he really 
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wished to see the Master of Life, he must, in mounting, only use his 
left hand and foot. This appeared almost impossible to the Indian. 
Encouraged, however, by the female, he commenced ascending, and 
succeeded, after much trouble. When at the top, he was astonished 
to see no person, the woman having disappeared. He found himself 
alone, and without a guide. ‘Three unknown villages were in sight ; 
they were constructed on a different plan from his own, much more 
handsome and regular. After a few moments’ reflection, he took 
his way toward the handsomest. When about half way from the 
top of the mountain, he recollected that he was naked, and was afraid 
to proceed ; but a voice told him to advance, and have no apprehen- 
sions ; that, as he had washed himself, he might walk in confidence. 
He proceeded without hesitation to a place which appeared to be the 
gate of the village, and stopped until some one came to open it. 
While he was considering the exterior of the village, the gate opened, 
and the Indian saw coming toward him a handsome man, dressed all 
in white, who took him by the hand, and said he was going to satisfy 
his wishes by leading him to the presence of the Master of Life. 

The Indian suffered himself to be conducted, and they arrived at 
a place of unequalled beauty. The Indian was lost in admiration. 
He there saw the Master of Life, who took him by the hand, and 
gave him for a seat a hat, bordered with gold. The Indian, afraid of 
spoiling the hat, hesitated to sit down; but, being again ordered to 
do so, he obeyed without reply. 

The Indian being seated, God said to him, ‘I am the Master of 
Life, whom thou wishest to see, and to whom thou wishest to speak. 
Listen to that which I will tell thee for thyself and for all the tidiens. 
I am the Maker of heaven and earth, the trees, lakes, rivers, men, 
and all that thou seest or has seen on earth or in the heavens; and 
because I love you, you must do my will; you must also avoid that 
which I hate; 1 hate you to drink as you do, until you lose your 
reason ; I wish you not to fight one another; you take two wives, or 
run after other people’s wives; you do wrong; I hate such conduct ; 
you should have but one wife, and keep her until death. When you 
go to war, you juggle, you sing the wolicas song, thinking you speak 
to me; you deceive yourselves ; it is to the Manito that you speak ; 
he is a wicked spirit who induces you to evil, and, for want of know- 
ing me, you listen to him. 

The land on which you are, I have made for you, not for others. 
Wherefore do you suffer the whites to dwell upon your lands? Can 
you not do without them? I know that those whom you call the 
children of your great Father supply your wants. But, were you not 
wicked as you are, you would not need them. You might live as 
you did before you knew them. Before those whom you called your 
brothers had arrived, did not your bow and arrow maintain you? 
You needed neither gun, powder, nor any object. The flesh of ani- 
mals was your food, their skins your raiment. But when I saw you 
inclined to evil, 1 removed the animals into the depths of the forests, 
that you might depend on your brothers for your necessaries, for 
your clothing. Again become good and do my will, and I will send 
animals for your sustenance. I do not, however, forbid suffering 
among you your Father’s children. I love them; they know me; they 
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pray to me; I| supply their own wants, and give them that which 
they bring to you. Not so with those who are come to trouble your 
possessions. Drive them away; wage war against them. I love 
them not. They know me not. ‘They are my enemies; they are 
your brothers’ enemies. Send them back to the lands I have made 
forthem. Let them remain there. 

‘Here is a written prayer which I give thee; learn it by heart, 
and teach it to all the Indians and children.’ The Indian observing 
here that he could not read, the Master of Life told him that, on his 
return upon earth, he should give it to the chief of his village, who 
would read it, and also teach it to him, as also to all the Indians. 
‘It must be repeated,’ said the Master of Life, ‘morning and eve- 
ning. Do all that I have told thee, and announce it to all the In- 
dians, as coming from the Master of Life. Let them drink but one 
draught, or two at most, in one day. Let them have but one wife, 
and discontinue running after other people’s wives and daughters. 
Let them not fight one another. Let them not sing the medicine 
song, for in singing the medicine song, they speak to the evil spirit. 
Drive from your lands,’ added the Master of Life, ‘ those dogs in red 
clothing ; they are only an injury to you. When you want any thing, 
apply to me, as your brothers do, and I will give to both. Do not 
sell to your brothers that which I have placed on the earth as food. 
In short, become good, and you shall want nothing. When you meet 
one another, bow, and give one another the hand of the 
heart. Above all, | commend thee to repeat, morning and evening, 
the prayer which I have given thee.’ 

The Indian promised to do the will of the Master of Life, and also 
to recommend it strongly to the Indians; adding that the Master of 
Life should be satisfied with them. 

His conductor then came, and, leading him to the foot of the 
mountain, told him to take his garments and return to his village ; 
which was immediately done by the Indian. 

His return much surprised the inhabitants of the village, who did 
not know what had become of him. They asked him whence he 
came; but as he had been enjoined to speak to no one until he saw 
the chief of the village, he motioned to them with his hand that he 
came from above. Having entered the village, he went immediately 
to the chief's wigwam, and delivered to him the prayer and laws in- 
trusted to his care by the Master of Life. 


BLESSINGS IN DISGUISE. 


CALAMITIES are sent fer ends 
That prove them true but bitter friends, 
That wiser make the wise; 
And like those book-devouring flames 
That Alexandria’s tale proclaims, 
Are ‘blessings in diguise.’ 


These saved us from those ills that had, 
In outward pomp of wisdom clad, 
From others’ follies grown; 
And fierce affliction’s fiéry dart 
We thank, if it amend the heart, 
And save us from our own. 















LITERARY NOTICES. 


Specimens or Foreren Stawparp Literature. Volumes 1. and u. Philosophical 
Miscellanies, translated from the French of Cousin, Jourrroy, and B. Constant, 


with Introductory and Critical Notices by Georce Rietey. Boston: Hi.uaagp, 
Gray anp Company. 


To Boston, beside the initiative steps toward the blessings of freedom, we owe 
many of the brightest productions of the American press. While in other cities 
haste has marred the beauty and the correctness of typography, and the consumer 
has been willing to gain time at the expense of that outward grace which beseems 
the pinductions of the human intellect, the Boston press has at all times been calm 
and cunscientious, ever issuing publications worthy the dignity of letters. The 
volumes before us wear the customary aspect of the books of the ‘ Literary Empo- 
rium,’ and are among the most valuable of recent publications. The design of giving 
forth a series of important foreign literary works, which, however familiar many 
readers may be with the language in which they are written, are rarely tobe met with 
here, is in consonance with the simplifying spirit of the day ; with the spirit of restless 
eager inquiry, seeking to know all of modern discovery which illustrates the science 
of the intellect. We know not whether, like all light, it comes to us from the East ; 
but the philosophic ray seems every where to shed its beams upon the young national 
mind ; the cant against metaphysics is abolished, and the bigotry of set logical forms 
is fast disappearing. Men are curious to learn something of the mental texture of 
powerful thinkers ; to become acquainted with original minds, through their opinions ; 
and this is surely one of the inducements of the universal inquiry respecting not only 
the simpler, but the most abstruse, forms of philosophic doctrine. 

These specimens, so far as a cursory perusal has enabled us to judge of them, serve 
as an admirable introduction to the modern philosophy of the European continent. 
Of the qualifications of the editor, we are disposed to entertain a highly favorable 
opinion; and the three authors selected for his début, are the three brightest stars in 
the philosophical constellation of France. M. Cousin is already well known to the 
public, through the medium of Professor HENry’s translation of his Psychology ; 
and we believe that in the editor of the ‘ Boston Quarterly Review,’ he has a still 
more devout and enthusiastic follower. He has been censured as an eclectic; as 
advocating a characterless philosophy ; flitting from system to system, without 
venturing to hazard upon any the whole stakeof his reputation. But we believe that 
in this his mind typifies the thought of the day ; uncertain, wavering between the 
past and the present; between history and reality; between a spiritual philosophy, 
and the positive tenets of this material age. We are grateful to him, therefore, who 
has by turns interpreted ancient and modern doctrine, and revealed to us the sub- 
limity of Plato, the casuistry of Descartes, in juxtaposition with the sensualism and 
transcendentalism of Locke and of Kant. There is something touching in his re- 
- verential awe for the master minds, We respect his modesty and unfeigned diffidence, 
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and sympathize in that deference toward superior genius, which hesitates to assign to 
it its grade in the expansive realmsof thought. We would ask, moreover, what is not 
eclectic in ourday? Is it not the common aim to extract from the known universum 
each essence of beauty, each form of grace? And is not each generation, or rather 
should it not be, a résumé of all the excellencies of past experience ? 

To all the respect of M. Cousin for the primitive thinkers, M. Jourrroy unites 
more originality, with less erudition. He is a sober, earnest meditator, whose heart 
and head seem to have equal share in the formation of his doctrine. He aims at 
conciseness, and is lucid. He makes war against scepticism, advocates the higher 
destiny of the human soul, and presents, with great clearness, new illustrations, 
afforded by the history of philosophy. The name of Bensamin Constant, asso- 
ciated with social and intellectual revolutions, strikes a familiar chord in many 
bosoms. But our speculations are carrying us already too far. We took up the pen 
to say, that we like the design and execution of these volumes, and not least, be- 
cause the philosophy they exhibit is eclectic. 


Tue Busstesor Canapa. By Sam Suicx. In onevolume. Philadelphia: Lza anp 

BLANCHARD. 

Tuere isa gross deception in the title of this book, of which we imagine that 
the respectable publishers have been the greatest victims; although it was intended, 
no doubt, to operate exclusively upon the innocent public. From the imitative 
‘Bubbles,’ stolen from Sir Francis Heap, and the popular nom de literature of Sam 
Stick, readers had a right to expect a work upon Canada and its tribulations, simi- 
lar in character to the sprightly and amusing volumes heretofore put forth, in the 
name of that shrewd and sarcastic personage, upon Nova Scotia and Yankee-land, 
et quibusdam aliis rebus ; but the production before us has neither the lively gallop- 
ing sketchiness of the gallant baronet, whose favorite attitude of ‘standing with 
folded arms,’ will doubtless immortalize his name, nor the quaint humor and keen 
satirical observation of the already immortal clock-maker. The ‘ Bubbles of Canada’ 
is in fact nothing more than a solemn attempt to prove that the French Canadians, 
technically called habitans, are a set of dishonest, mutinous, rebellious rascals; that 
their recent attempts to meliorate their political condition, were a most unrighteous 
and outrageous exhibition of ingratitude and treachery ; and that there never was in 
this world a more frightful instance of unprovoked aggression upon British cle- 
mency, generosity, and magnanimity. Itis the work of a bitter partisan ; ingenious, 
certainly, and plausible, but not to be taken without very large grains of allowance, 
at least until we can have an opportunity of knowing what is to be said upon the 
other side. A very considerable portion of its pages, nearly one half, we should 
think, is oceupied with official documents ; and most of the remainder are devoted 
to a highly-colored narrative of the various contests between the House of Assembly 
of Lower Canada and the colonial governors ; or, in other words, between the habi- 
tans and what is called ‘ the British party.’ The only portion that we have found 
interesting, is that giving an account of the feudal tenures, the ‘droits de seigneurie,’ 
and sundry other remarkable features of the Canadian system, originally established 
under the old French government, and still retained as a curious anomaly among the 
extensive foreign possessions of Great Britain. The book was written for England ; 
and in that light we have no objection to urge against it. But we do protest against 
the substitution of Sam Stick for the Hon. Jopez Hatreurton, on the title-page, as a 
flagrant and deliberate fraud upon the public. 
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Tae Paince ann THE Peptar. A Historical Romance. In two volumes, 12mo. 
New-York: Harper anp Broruers. 





























Tuts very good novel is published with no other clue to the name and sex of the 
writer, than is afforded in the words, ‘By the author of ‘The Heiress,’ ‘ Agnes 
Searle,’ and ‘The Merchant’s Daughter.’’ But we, in our sovereign capacity of 
knowing all that should be known, touching the doings of the literary world, are 
enabled to lift the veil, and satisfy the natural curiosity of our good friend the public, 
that always desires a real name on which to bestow its praises and its gratitude. In 
the present instance, we are the more pleased in having the power to disclose the 
secret, for that the pertinacity of this author in maintaining the anonymous, has 
been commented on, somewhat pettishly, as it seemed to us, in two or three of the 
daily journals. Be it known, then, that the ‘author of The Heiress, etc.,’ is an 
English lady, Etten Picxerinc by name; young we hope, pretty we take for 
granted, and ‘ clever’ we affirm. Henceforth, let the name of ELten Pickerina be 
enrolled upon the long and brilliant catalogue of accomplished female authors. 
Touching the Prince and the Pedlar,’ as it is the last, so it is by far the best, of 
her novels. They are all richly endowed with the one most indispensable quality, 
interest ; but in this one, we perceive more freedom of execution, more vigor of style, 
more skill in grouping the characters, and more of the artist in bringing out the in- 
cidents, than in either of the others. Ellen Pickering was a novice in authorcraft ; 
when she wrote ‘ The Heiress ;’ she made her people all too good or too bad; lacked : 
ingenuity in the management of her plots; and above all, she made her ladies and ; 
gentlemen talk a vast deal too much, and too much like books. In ‘ The Prince and 
the Pedlar’ there is little of the latter fault, and of the others none at all. Of the 
story itself, we will give no account, not even an outline; for the tale is one that 
many of our readers have doubtless made acquaintance with already, and those who 
have not, will be kind enough to take our advice, and do so as speedily as may be. 
It is for their own comfort and solace, that we impart the counsel. 






Views oF THe Arcuitecture Or THE Heavens. Ina series of Letters to a Lady. 
By J. P. Nicsox, LL. D., F. R. S. E., Professor of Practical Astronomy in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. In one volume. pp. 222. Edinburgh: Wituiam Tarr. Lon- 

don: Simpxin anp Marssa tt. 













A more remarkable, nay, astounding book, we have not read in a long time. 
It gives, in clear and intelligible language, divested of technicalities, and those for- 
midable calculations, which make works on astronomy so puzzling to unlearned 
readers, a general idea of the modern discoveries effected by Sim Joan Henscuer 
with his father’s mighty telescopes, and by Srrauve, and other European observers, 
with the splendid instruments of the Fravennorrers; as also of the magnificent 
conclusions at which these eminent persons have arrived, respecting the far-off won- 4 
ders of the starry heavens. We cannot undertake to give even an outline of these 4 
amazing results and speculations; nor is it needful, as the book itself will ere long 
be forthcoming; but we will attempt a specimen, merely as a foretaste to our readers 
of the great things about to be offered for their study and their wonder. " 
The grandest feature of the theory now set forth —and it is founded on startling 
discoveries — is the belief, that the starry firmament which we behold, and of which " 
our solar system is but an inconsiderable portion, is one only among thousands and 
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perhaps millions of such firmaments, each numbering its thousands upon thou- 
sands of stars, or rather suns, all attended by their systems of planets, satellites, 
comets, and. perhaps other bodies to which science has yet affixed no name. Each 
of these firmaments, or mighty clusters, is supposed to have its perfect organization 
of times, and motions, and laws, by which these are governed ; all the planets revolv- 
ing orderly around their respective suns, and all the suns around some common cen- 
tre, and all the clusters, or firmaments, revolving also, in orbits of inconceivable im- 
mensity, and in periodsof which thousands of centuties are perhaps but elements. 

Among the most brilliant discoveries of the present age, is that of suns in combi- 
nation: double, triple, quadruple, and even quintuple stars have been distinctly seen 
in conjunctive revolution; with planets revolving around each, as it is believed, and 
all together, suns and planets, whirling around some common centre of attraction ; 
and what is very curious, these stars are found to be of different colors; some of a 
dazzling white, others fiéry red, and others again of a brilliant blue; the whole va- 
riety of tint being detected in the same combination; the effect of which upon the 
hues of objects on the planets which these suns illuminate, must be wonderfully beau- 
tiful. But the most astonishing discovery, is that of an anomalous filmy substance, 
the nature of which has scarcely been even conjectured, existing in enormous masses, 
millions of times larger than our sun; and this is found in such a regularly pro- 
gressive variety of forms, that it is believed to be the material of which new suns 
and planets are constantly in the process of formation; and it is even thought, by 
some of the most eminent astronomers, that they have discovered, not only the suc- 
cession of forms through which it passes, in becoming regularly organized sidereal 
and planetary bodies, but even the very mode in which the transformation is effected. 
Such, oh reader! are a few of the stupendous revelations in Dr. NicHotw’s ‘ Archi- 
tecture of the Heavens,’ which is in progress of publication, as we hear, by the 
Brotuers’ Harper. 


Briograrsy or RevotvTionary Heroes: Containing the Life of Brigadier General 
Wiiuram Barron, and Captain Sternen Otney. By Mrs. Wittrams, Author of 
‘Religion at Home,’ etc. In one volume. pp. 312. Providence: THe Avurnor. 
New-York: Witey anp Putnam. 


Ir a copy of this small but comprehensive volume had reached us at an earlier 
period of the month, we should have given it an elaborate notice, which is more than 
our present limits will permit. Especially, should we have transferred to our pages 
certain noble sentiments, which we find in the preface; although we must needs have 
found occasion, also, to animadvert upon the foisting in of a discussion touching the 
affairs of a neighboring province, in mischievous connexion with thoughts and 
opinions, which would have won the suffrages of all readers. The tone of Ameri- 
can spirit and feeling which pervade this portion of the work, has our heartiest com- 
mendation. ‘The fearless truths in relation to the abuses of certain classes in Ame- 
rican society ; the sincere and heart-felt tribute to the patriots of the revolution; and 
the defence of women, with an exposition of their influence, deserve earnest approval 
and heed. Of the work itself we may say, that it is elaborate in relevant matter, 
and yet in manner concise. Even the facts which are not new, receive a fresh gloss 
at the hands of the author; while numerous circumstances, incidents, and anecdotes, 
for which we are indebted to the indefatigable research of the writer, impart addi- 
tional interest to the work. We commend it, with confidence and pleasure, to every 
whole-hearted American, under whose eye these remarks may fall. 














EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Rev. Mr. Bascom’s Sxetcu or tHe Great Cararact.— The following picture of 
Niagara, is from the pen of an eloquent divine, with whose bigh reputation our readers 
are not unacquainted. To those who have seen the Falls, it will recommend itself fur 


its vivid truth; and to those who have not, we commend the writer's introductory 
note to the editor. 


‘My Dear Sir: In complying with your request, to furnish you with the following letter, for 
publication in the KnickersockeR MaGazine, J must claim the protection of one of the most indul- 
gent canons of criticism; that which suggests, that every production, claiming to be a mere reve- 
lation of personal impression and private feeling, should be judged of mainly in view of the mind’s 
peculiar state, in giving it birth. The annexed sketch, except the last paragraph, was written upon 
an angle of ‘ Table Rock,’ at the instance, and for the exclusive gratification, of a friend, and with- 
out any, the most remote, reference to publication, then or subsequently. It was produced under 
the influence of high-wrought feeling, und does little more than reveal the heart’s mythology, in 
presence of one of the most fearful manifestations of the power and grandeur of physical nature. 
If the feeling which gave birth to the fragment you have asked for publication, be responded to 
by the reader, I have nothing to regret, and nothing farther to hope for. 


Very truly and sincerely, 
New-York, February, 1839. H. B. Bascom.’ 


Cataract ef Niagara, September 9, 18 —. 

My Dear E——-: I have seen, surveyed, and communed with the whele!— and 
awed and bewildered, as if enchanted before the revealment of a mystery, I attempt to 
write. You ask me, in your last, for some detailed, veritable account of the Falls, and 
I should be glad to gratify yon; but how shall I essay to paint a scene, that so utterly 
baffles all conception, and renders worse than fruitless every attempt at description ? 
In five minutes after my arrival, on the evening of the fifth, I descended the winding- 
path from the ‘ Pavilion,’ on the Canadian side, and for the first time in my life, saw 
this unequalled cascade from ‘Table Rock ;’ the whole indescribable scene, in bold 
outline, bursting on my view at once. I had heard and read much, and imagined more, 
of what was before me. I was perfectly familiar with the often-told, the far-travelled 
story of what I saw; but the overpowering reality on which I was gazing, motionless 
as the rock on which I stood, deprived me of recollection, annihilated all curiosity ; and 
with emotions of sublimity till now unfelt, and all unearthly, the involuntary exclama- 
tion escaped me, ‘ God of Grandeur! what a scene!’ 

But the majesty of the sight, and the interest of the moment, how depict them? 
The huge amplitude of water, tumbling in foam above, and dashing on, arched and 
pillared as it glides, until it reaches the precipice of the chute, and then, in one vast 
column, bounding, with maddening roar and rush, into the depths beneath, presents a 
spectacle so unutterably appalling, that language falters; words are no longer signs, 
and I despair giving you any adequate idea of what I saw and felt. Yet this is not all. 
The eye and the mind necessarily take in other objects, as parts of the grand pano- 
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rama; forests, clifis, and islands; banks, foam, and spray; wood rock, and precipice; 
dimmed with the rising fog and mist, and obscurely gilded by the softening tints of the 
rainbow. These all belong to the picture; and the effect of the whole is immeasurably 
heightened, by the noise of the cataract, now reminding you of the reverberations of 
the heavens in a tempest, and then of the eternal roar of ocean, when angered by the 
winds ! 

The concave bed of rock, from which the water falls, some two hundred feet, into the 
almost boundless reservoir beneath, is the section of a circle, which at first sight, from 
Table Rock, presents something like the geometrical curve of the rainbow; and the 
wonders of the grand ‘crescent,’ thus advantageously thrown upon the eye in combi- 
nations, and the appropriate sensations and conceptions heightened by the crash and 
boom of the waters, render the sight more surpassingly sublime, than any thing I have 
ever looked upon, or conceived of. Asit regards my thoughts and feelings at the time, 
I can help you to no conception of their character. Overwhelming astonishment was 
the only bond between thought and thought; and wild, and vague, and boundless, were 
the associations of the hour! Before me, the strength and fulness of the congregated 
‘lakes of the north,’ were enthroned and concentrated, within a circumference em- 
braced by a single glance of the eye! Here I saw, rolling and dashing, at the rate of 
twenty-fire hundred millions of tons per day, nearly one half of all the fresh water upon 
the surface of the globe! On the American side, I beheld a vast deluge, nine hundred 
feet in breadth, with a fall of one hundred and eighty or ninety, met, fifty feet above the 
level of the gulf, by a huge projection of rock, which seems to break the descent and 
continuity of the flood, only to increase its fierce and overwhelming bound. And turn- 
ing to the ‘crescent,’ I saw the mingled rush of foam and tide, dashing with fearful 
strife and desperate emulation — four hundred yards of the sheet rough and sparry, and 
the remaining three hundred a deep sea-like mass of living green — rolling and heaving 
like a sheet of emerald. Even imagination failed me, and I could think of nothing but 
ocean let loose from his bed, and seeking a deeper gulf below! The fury of the water, 
at the termination of its fall, combined with the columned strength of the cataract, and 
the deafening thunder of the flood, are at once inconceivable and indescribable. No 
imagination, however creative, can correspond with the grandeur of the reality. 

I have already mentioned, and it is important that you keep it in view, the ledge of 
rock, the verge of the cataract, rising like a wall of equal height, and extending in semi- 
cular form across the whole bed of the river, a distance of more than two thou- 
sand feet; and the impetuous flood, conforming to this arrangement, in making its 
plunge, with mountain weight, into the great horse-shoe basin beneath, exhibits a 
spectacle of the sublime, in geographical scenery, without perhaps a parallel in 
nature. As I leaned over Table Rock, and cast my eye downward upon the 
billowy turbulence of the angry depth, where the waters were tossing and whirl- 
ing, coiling and springing, with the energy of an earthquake, and a rapidity that al- 
most mocked my vision, I found the scene sufficient to appal a sterner spirit than 
mine; and I was glad to turn away and relieve my mind by a sight of the sur- 
rounding scenery; bays, islands, shores, and forests, every where receding in due per- 
spective. The rainbows of the ‘crescent’ and American side, which are only visible 
from the western bank of the Niagara, and in the afternoon, seem to diminish some- 
what from the awfulness of the scene, and to give it an aspect of rich and mellow 
grandeur, not unlike the bow of promise, throwing its assuring radiance over the reti- 
ring waters of the deluge. 

The ‘ rapids,’ which commence nearly a mile above the cataract, and sparkling in the 
sun, spread out before the eye like a sea of diamonds, seem admirably to give notice of 
what awaits below; and when examined from a position on Goat-Island, become ex- 
tremely interesting, from the dash and foam of the broken flood, the noise of which, 
distinct from that of the great fall, would remind you of the lofty murmurs of an Al- 
pine forest, in the rising swell of the coming storm. In crossing the river below the 
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Falls, you have one of the richest views of the whole cascade, that can possibly be ima- 
gined; and the rising bank and mossy rock, the lofty trees, and luxuriant shrubbery, 
on either side, are in fine keeping with the scene, and are essential to the unity and 
completeness of the picture. But what most interested me here, was the tumnituous 
tossing and whirling of the water, where its depth must be more than two hundred feet, 
and its width at Jeast seven hundred yards. The whole mass seems to be heaving with 
infuriate life. A thousand counter-currents and eddies meet, break, and mingle, in 
the general ‘ torrent and whirlwind’ of the waters. Within a circumference of two or 
three hundred yards, near the American shore, this singular action of the element 
gives the water an elevation of from five to seven feet, above the ordinary level; and 
the strong conflicting currents are seen tossing and struggling with volcanic force, like 
the Adriatic turned up from the bottom by a tempest. 

But the most appalling combination of wonder and awe was felt, when, after descend- 
ing the spiral stair-case at Table Rock, I passed under the great falling sheet. Divest- 
ing myself of the more burdensome part of my clothes, and girding an oil-cloth man- 
tle about me, with a hood for the protection of the head, I entered the hollow space, 
half luminous, half obscure, between the projecting rock and the boundless mass of 
water pouring over its arch, like a sea of molten lead. In this way I proceeded one 
hundred and fifty or sixty feet, to ‘ Termination Rock,’ a point beyond which no human 
being has ever penetrated; and here, amid a tempest of wind and spray, almost de- 
priving me of respiration, I paused to look up and around, awed and agitated by the stir- 
ring grandeur and sombre mysteriousness of all 1 could hear or see! The edge of the 
precipice, over which the water falls, is a projection of about fifty feet over the base 
where I stood. After remaining here for several minutes, and selecting some pebbles 
from the path at my feet, with an increased sense of danger, I effected my retreat, sin- 
cerely thankful, that I had not purchased the gratification of my curiosity with the loss 
of my life. I spent four days and nights, with the exception of a few hours for rest, in the 
examination of the Falls, and in solitude with the majesty of the engrossing scene — a 
majesty all its own—untyped and unshadowed by aught! had ever seen before; and 
having surveyed the great object of my visit, from nearly an hundred different points of 
view, I was more than satisfied, that the Cataract of Niagara is a wonder in nature, 
wholly unique in its kind, and affording a rich, if not an unequalled harvest, of 
interest and observation, to every beholder. Indeed, nature seems to have done her 
work here in a mood and upon a scale of the most creative prodigality ; consulting alike, 
as the Pagan poet would say, her own amusement, and the admiration of man. 

My last look at the Falls was a night view, from the upper portico of the Pavilion; 
the brilliant lamps and mconed loveliness of an autumnal heaven adding to the splen- 
dor of the vision. From this point, amid the tremulous shaking of the earth and 
the heavens, in silent communion with the mighty cataract, the eye takes in a more 
extended range—the most magnificent of prospects. The whole scenery, diversified 
and yet one, is spread out before you in living beauty and picturesque majesty. You 
see the plains and forests above, the cliffs, and rocks, and islands, around; the 
dreadful precipice, and the bold sweep of the watery mass, while the fall of the vast 
pervading column strikes your ear, like the thunder-chorus of the ‘ vasty deep,’ warring 
with its bounds! 

I felt about me a heart-reaching, a spirit-stirring influence, that detained me until 
midnight; and when I retired, fatigued and exhausted, and threw myself upon my pil- 
low, it was only to feel the more intensely the power and expression, the oneness, the 
depth, the nameless grandeur, of the scene; and ear and thought still lingered, to catch 
and commune with the far-off chidings of the Flood, as they wailed to the one the re- 
quiem of departed waters, and murmured to the other the melancholy dirge of their 
passing away ! 
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Epirors’ Drawer. —‘ Without overflowing, full,’ has been the condition of our 
‘drawer, for some time past ; butit is now overrunning; and to the exclusion of nota few 
matters of our own, we hasten to relieve it of a portion of its contents, reserving the 
remainder for future consideration. We shall commence our selections with the an- 
nexed admirable sketch, from a facile pen, which will hereafter often minister to the 


enjoyment of our readers. 
PAGANINI AND BERLIUZ. 


Tuere are certain features of Europe seldom recognised by the tourist, and which it 
is the privilege of the quiet spectator of human affairs to study and to admire; I mean 
its dramatic aspect. ‘The Old World, from my peaceful library, seems a vast the- 
atre, where illustrations of human glory succeed thuse of human weakness, and na- 
tions, like individuals, enact the mutable drama of destiny. And I can conceive that 
they who, from the summit of a calm philosophy, contemplate the endless curtain- 
rising and scene-shifting, require no other zest to existence. To-day a war, to-morrow 
a peace ; here a revolution, there a national jubilee; in every direction, are unfolded 
new scenes, physiognomies, costumes; and kings and princes, statesmen and dema- 
gogues, appear, decree, proclaim, and perorate; while, like the Greek chorus of old, 
the populace murmurs or chants, inaudibly or vehemently, the strophe and antistrophe 
of Fate. 

‘ These reflections came over me, a day or twosince, while looking through my French 
files, to keep even with the rapid and perpetual current of Parisian events. It is no 
trifling task. The stream of time seems to gather fresh volume and impetuosity, when 
it pours its waters through the Great Metropolis, and carries down to the cataract, 
over which the present precipit ates the past, a thousand varied objects and deeds of 
human love, or of human hate; of man’s adoration or of his pity. There are days when 
the accumulation appals me; there are others in which I welcome it, and dash into 
the motley crowd, in pursuit of a hero or a circumstance. The qnest is never unre- 
warded; the field rarely barren; here and there a sameness of character or direction 
contrasts, during a short period, with the variety of multiplied incidents; and then, 
new forms start up in the tumult, thus investing the game of actualities with all the 
mystery and motley adventure of romance. If one does not grow wiser in thus 
watching the changing physiognomy of the age, he learns, amidst the mingled gran- 
deurs and frivolities of the present, to respect yesterday, and to revere to-morrow. 

The words Pacanryi and Bertroz caught my eye, among the notices of new plays, 
of new books, of new drugs, music, celebrities, and infamies. I never see the great 
virtuoso’s name, without a thrill, a shiver of the chord he first, and last, and alone, set 
vibrating in the harp of my sensibilities; and I hastily sought to learn by what caprice 
or glory his name had been brought anew before the Parisian public. It is a strange and 
interesting anecdote; a new trait in the singular nature of this remarkable being; one 
which allies him unexpectedly to mortality. But I am anticipating. 


* * * 


Panis, the city of pleasure, the temple of science, is above all the capital of art. The 
French public, generally profound in its discriminations, and correct in its taste, is at times 
capricious, and can scarcely account for its own humor. ‘The tendency is to exalt every 
thing national, but never at the expense of foreign excellence, which consequently finds 
no where in this narrow world so sure an appreciation. Even the German has to come 
thither from Vienna and Berlin, would he hear Beeruoven interpreted; and hardly 
has Italy, with its enthusiasm, and suave taste, formed a prima donna, ere she obeys 
the beckoning fimger of the Parisian, and leaves her sunny skies, and poetic Jand; 
leaves the home of her youth, the shrine of her heart; bids the blessed virgin adieu, 
and casts upon her patron saint the last imploring gaze of her liquid eye, to wend her 
way to the frigid north, where the metropolis of France rears in mid-winter its scarred 
brow of glory. € 

Hector Bertioz was the brightest ornament of the ‘Conservative Royale de Mu- 
sique ;) and the gray masters of the gai science who watched his youthful efforts, pre- 
dicted for him a brilliant career in the path Beernoven and Mozart have cut in the 
adamantine rock of fame. France was at last to have her composer, her illustration ; 
Loutty, and Giucx, and Piccin1, a worthy successor; Meverseer and Rossini a rival. 
The young man’s genius grew, and wandered after its own fashion. It was way ward 
and fantastic; always gloomy, and ofttimes grand. His friends and admirers waited in 
patience. At last, he produced a work, the ‘Overture to Rob Roy,’ a wild and incom- 
prehensible beginning, which had no end. There were parts which all admired; there 
were others which no one understood. But it evinced abundant talent. 

Thus solitary, and watched even by friendship, do not believe it easy for genius to 
expand, in durable forms. It is impatient of observation, galled by control, and frets 
even under the rein which would guide it to the goal. ‘Thus Bertioz consumed his 
strength in plans; glorious edifices never constructed; musical chateaux en Espagne ; 
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overtures, embodying many a glorious but incomplete conception. I well remember 
listening tu his ‘ Symphonie Fantastique,’ a page of transcendentalism, and like most 
transcendentalism, not wholly destitute of poetry, althoug impalpable. After years of 
this vagabondage, a sudden inspiration seized him one day, and filled him with the en- 
ergy to elaborate an opera. There is something fascinating in the character of Ben- 
venoTo Ce.uini. He seems to my eye an emblem of his variegated age of piety and 
crime; of art defiled, and of art glorified. So thought Berwivuz, and he resolved to make 
the Florentine sculptor the hero of a musical drama. 

Alas! it often requires two to consummate an enterprise in this nether world. Most 
things are accomplished by alliance, by the union of powers or of attributes. But it is 
especially in an opera, that two heads are better than one, and the mdestro is nota 
little at the mercy of the author. 

Whatever may have been the genius employed and developed, in the partition of 
‘ Benvenuto Cellini,’ certain itis, that the libretto was worthless; the plot trivial, and des- 
titute of incidents; and thedénouement unworthy of the ‘ Academie Royale de Musique,’ 
on the classic boards of which this creation of Bertioz was unfolded. [It fell through; 
and the lyric genius of France hid her head in sorrow, when a child of such promise 
retired from the world, disgusted, and buried himself in retirement. It was impos- 
sible to draw Berlioz out from his seclusion. He led the gloomy existence of broodin 
disappointment, within the walls of the humble dwelling, where the cnly rays of glad- 
ness were ‘ the light of stars’ that beamed from the eyes of his wife and her child. 

Suspecting his purse to be low, his friends devised two concerts, in which his favorite 
and best-known creations should be given to a public, prodigal in its admiration of genius, 
but which, though well aware of the value of its applause, seems unconscious of the 
effects of its silence. Accordingly, the festivals were proclaimed, and the first was 
attended by the throng. Imagine how deep must have been his despondency, when 
Bervioz, he for whose benefit it was conceived, and whom that crowd was assembled 
to honor, absented himself from bis own triumph. 

This success cheered the melancholy composer; and on the night of the second con- 
cert, he was there; leading the orchestra, guiding the idea that serpentined through 
his deep and expansive harmonies, and watching, with love, its graceful wreathings 
amidst the sounds which lent it life and elasticity. They were playing his ‘ March to 
Execution’ — whose blood does not tremble at this significant title? — and Bertioz him- 
self was yielding to the sway of the deep, thrilling tones of sorrow and despair he has 
thrown into that master-piece of harmonic eloquence, when lo! in a dark corner of the 
spacious orchestra, he saw a manof marble, weeping. Tears coursed down the pale 
cheek of Pacanin1— the man of ice, whose cold ironic smile had frozen the audiences 
his magic bow had warmed with its glowing voice! Yes! Pacanini, the immevable, 
the impenctrable, wept like a child; and as the muffied drum of this funeral march of 
life ceased beating, and all hearts were gathered by the solemn pause, which signified 
eternity, the great virtuose stepped forward, and knelt before Bertioz, in presence of 
the astonished crowd, and kissed his hand in token of homage! [ 

The clouds that yet hung over the brow of the poor composer, were dispersed by 
this radiant sunshine of triumph; and the audience signified, by a thunder-burst of ap- 
a its sense of the beauty and grandeur of this spectacle, and its sympathy with 

im whom it suddenly raised from despair to joy. And onthe morrow, Hector Ber- 
1102, hardly realizing this unexpected revolution in his destiny, received the following 
note: 


‘My Dear Frienn: BeeTuoven dead, Bertroz alone can revive him; and I, who have enjoyed 
your divine compositions, worthy of a genius like you, I esteem it my duty to beg your acceptance, 
as a testimony of my homage, of twenty thousand francs, which M. Le Baron pe Rotuscuivp will 
pay you, on presentation of the enclosed draft. 

Ever your affectionate friend, 


NicoLo PaGaANInt.’ 


And the grateful composer has by this time embarked for Italy, where, after three 
ears of poll. and repose, he will doubtless do honor to the munificence of his extraor- 
inary patron. 8, 


We have before us the ‘Revue et Gazette Musicale de Paris,’ of the twenty-fifth of 


December, with a supplement in lithograph, containing fac similes of the correspond- 
ence between Paaanrni and Beruioz. The annexed is the original of the note quoted 
above : 

‘Mio caro Amico: Beethoven estinto, non c’era che Berlioz che potesse far lo revivere ; ed io che 


ho gustato le vostre divine composizivni; degne di on genio qual siete, credo mio dovere di pregarvi 


a voller accettare in segno del mio omaggio veuti mila franchi i quali vi saranno rimessi dal signor 
baron de Rothschild, dopo che gli avrete pre entato l’acclusa, 


Credete mi sempro, I] vostro affectionatissimo amico, 


NicoLo PaGavini.’ 
Parigi, le 18 Decembre, 1838. 
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In reply, Berttoz says, that although by no means rich, yet the praise of such an 
artist as Pacanrnt, filled his heart with a thousand times more joy, than the royal 
generosity of his present. 

This anecdote of Pacanrnt is in strong contrast with his liberality in London, where, 
we remember, while rolling in wealth, he refused a donation of a pound or two, toa 
poor woman in a hospital, into which he had been admitted, for the professional pur- 
pose of imitating, with his violin, the groans of agony that were extorted from her, 
during a painful surgical operation. What a comment is this contrast, upon the power 
of music! 





Tue second of the subjoined stanzas occupies ‘ middle ground’ in the piece itself, but 
if merit established precedence, it should have had the first place. It strikes as figura- 
tive, and beautiful exceedingly : 

STANZAS. 






Tuere ’s a time in the first rosy spring-tide of youth, 
When the lonely heart pines, like a dove for its mate ; 

And calls up such visions of love and of truth, 
As might well turn to azure the storm-clouds of fate. 

But though sweet are those feelings, and dear are those dreams, 
There ’s a time which to me is far dearer than this; 

For reality quenches hope’s ideal beams, 

While care dims the loveliest roses of bliss. 


There ‘s an hour when the heart, like a bark o’er the waves, 
Seems nearing the port so jong anxiously sought, 
And the tempests of passion lie hushed in their caves, 
And life’s gales from the soul a sweet odor have caught; 
But the eye may deceive, and the wish may betray, 
And the port prove a cloud, or a desolate isle ; 
And the heart and the cheek which were happy to-day, 
May to-morrow have lost both their hope and their smile, 






Oh! the love I would die for, or live but to prize, 
Is that which throngh seasons of sorrow hath passed ; 

Like the radiant light of the midsummer skies, 

, Shines oa through our lives, but grows loveliest at last; 

The hearts which are formed but in sunshine and flowers, 
Enraptured to beat, or united to cling, 

Know not the bliss shed by time’s truth-testing powers, 
O'er those whose affections have blunted grief’s sting. L, 4. H, 


We must make room for a Texian correspondent, who is quite right in suspecting, 
‘that many of the more authentic, curious, and interesting details, that float in conver- 
sation, concerning the ‘republic’ and her history, never appear in print;’ narratives of 
adventure, reminiscences, general intelligence, anecdotes, etc., ‘which,’ he writes, 
‘need only to be percolated and crystalized, by such pens as those of your corres- 
pondents Irvine and Coorer, to attract universal attention.’ Perhaps so; but be that 
asit may, there are certainly new facts and interesting, in the annexed little sketch : 













THE RED ROVERS. 


Dr. S—, of Courtland, Alabama, a native of Virginia, raised a company of eighty 
young men, who were called the ‘Red Rovers,’ from the color of the blanket great- 
coats which they wore. In this company were a son and a nephew of the captain. 
Dr. S——, with lus ‘ Red Rovers,’ was with Fanxixe when he surrendered ; andin com- 
mon with the other officers, he strongly opposed the surrender, having no confidence 
jn the Mexican faith. But Fanning was resolved; and when he made known his deci- 
sion, the captain and one or two other officers shed tears. Their fate is well known. 
They were marched out from a fort, where they were confined, under various pretexts; 
now they were ‘ to be taken to Copano, a neighboring sea-port, to be shipped back home 
to the United States;’ and again they were ‘ sent out to drive in cattle to the fort.’ They 
had not proceeded far, however, before they were ordered to halt, and next to wheel to 
the right about, so as to stand with their backs to the Mexican line. The orders were 
givenin Spanish. The number of the Texian volunteers was about four hundred, and 
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of the Mexicans, about the same. The two lines stood about three feet apart, there 
being only a brush fence between them. Nearly all the prisoners were massacred ; a 
few made their escape. Among the victims of this slanghter, were the Red Rovers, and 
among them the son of the commander, who was himself spared, probably for the 
sake of his professional services; and his nephew owed his escape to sickness, which 
prevented his marching, although he was anxious to accompany them, supposing they 
were about to return home. Fanning, poor fellow! received the melancholy distinction, 
as commander, of being shot alone. He was a brave man, and died like a soldier, 
merely requesting not to have his eyes bandaged, and desiring his watch and miniature 
to be given to his mother. He was a graduate of Princeton College. There was a 
jealousy subsisting between Fanning and Houston, and a want of concert. Houston 
repeatedly sent word to him to join him ; but he refused, declaring that he wished to 
fight ‘on his own hook.’ This was the grand faux pas in Texas. The scattered par- 
ties ought to have concentrated under Houston; they did not, and were cut off 
‘ singulatim.’ 

I was walking the streets of Tuscumbia, shortly after the massacre of Copand, 
when I saw a dense crowd of people around a yuung man, one of the ‘ Red Rovers,’ 
who had escaped. He had lost a brother in the massacre, and spoke with great bitter- 
ness of the Mexicans. He gave some account of his adventures, and answered divers 
questions that were propounded to him. He owed his safety to the fact, that he be- 
longed to the van-guard of Fanning’s corps, consisting of some twenty or thirty who 
were separated from the main body, at the time of the surrender. I met, on the same oc- 
casion, another Texian volunteer, who had also belonged to the advance guard, whom I 
recognised as a former acquaintance. He was a native of South Carolina; but at the 
time the Texian fever was at its height, he quitted school, bought a rifle, and marched 
with the ‘Red Rovers,’ in search of land and glory! His brother who went out with 
him, had also escaped, with two wounds. He was among the massacred, but being 
only slightly wounded, ran; he was pursued by a Mexican soldier, who was fast gaining 
on him, when he threw down his gold watch, which the Mexican, with characteristic 
gold-greediness, stopped to pick up, and he succeeded in making his way to the tall 
grass, that effectually concealed him. After enduring many hardships, he at length 
effected his return to the United States. 

I subsequently saw Dr. S—— at Tuscumbia, on hisreturn. He had had a hard time 
of it. He looked pale and emaciated, and bore the marks of the galling fetters he had 
worn on his ankles. The people of the town flocked around, to shake hards with him, 
and welcome his return. It was deemed certain that he had shared the fate of his com- 
panions in arms, and he was regarded as one risen from the dead. He was spared on 
account of his being a surgeon, aided by a little finesse on his part. ‘He was travelling 
in Texas,’ he said, ‘merely to look at the country, when he was pressed into the ser- 
vice, in the capacity of surgeon!’ The Mexican commandant, at the fort where he was 
confined, promised to discharge him on parole; but when applied to for a passport, put 
him off, from time to time. Atlength, hesent the commandant word : ‘If you will not 
grant the passport, then let me be taken out and shot. I had rather you would do this, 
than detain me liere any longer in suspense. You are welcome to all the credit you 
may gain by either course.’ This produced a favorable effect on the officer, who at 
once agreed to furnish him with a passport to some town in the interior; one, however, 
which it was impossible to reach, without great risk from the Indianson the way. 

At this conjuncture, suddenly came news of the battle of San Jacinto. Reader, you 
have seen a pebble hurted by some mischievous school-boy into the centre of a hornets’ 
nest, dependent from the bough of some tall-pine? Such was the panic among the 
Mexicans. The fort was quickly evacuated, only a small garrison being left with the 
wounded and prisoners. Our captain then formed, with a fellow physician and prisoner, 
a plan of escape. They armed themselves ‘ cap-a-pie,’ with arms belonging to officers 
of the fort, each bearing a rifle, a brace of pistols, and a Bowie-knife. VYhey borrowed 
two fine horses, ready caparisoned from the stables, mounted them, and fled. They 
lay concealed in the woods, or in the tall grass of the prairie, during the day, travellin 
in the night; and thus, after suffering many privations and dangers, they at last enter 

the happy limits of their own country. Shortly after his arrival in Tuscumbia, the 
drum was heard, and a party of the military assembled to accompany him home. A 
cannon was mounted on a car, and fired every mile, to his residence, twenty-two miles 
distant. When he arrived, the whole population came out to meet him, and among 
them his wife and children. He bore the whole scene with composure, until a little son 
came up and grasped him by theknee. At this he shed tears. Painful return! Of his 
‘Red Rovers,’ few survived. Nearly all, and among them his son, were sacrificed. 
They had not died amid the ‘shouts of battle, and the shock of arms;’ they were 
slaughtered, like cattle; immolated in a Mexican hecatomb! C. C 


We must close our selections, for the present, with the following spirited stanzas 
upon the late unprecedented storm. They will bear more than one perusal; and the 
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more the reader sees of them, the better he will like them. The author is a young gen- 
tleman, who requires but study and time, to ripen his literary repute into fame: 


THE FLOOD. 


°T 1s the sounding of the night-storm ! — upon the mountain's height 
You may see its dread bivouac, amid the cedars white : 

You may hear its grand oration as it rides the fitful gale, 
Commingled with the plaudits of the torrentin the vale, 

And the laughter of the billows ‘neath the rock-bound promontory, 
As the echves climb its summit, and shake the pine-woods hoary. 


Hark ! down the misty mountains the savage storm is roaring, 

With the eagles round its turban’d brow on snow-flecked pinions soaring! 
Behold! behold! its mantle is fluttering in the sky! 

And the breakers, at its advent, lift to heaven a wildercry, 

And the torrent’s chant is mingled with the sounding of the sea, 

And the groaning of the forest, on the cold and stariess Jea. 


Amid the white sierras, the mountain-winds are yelling ; 

You may see them through the deep ravines the captive clouds compelling ; 
They are chauting in the darkness their hymns of old renown, 

They have fashioned for the mountain’s brow a glorious flaky crown ; 

And plucking up the forest from its primitive foundation, 

Are ready with their anthems for the gorgeous coronation. 


Hark! ocean’s mighty orchestra its overture is sounding! 

And the torrent’s diapason down the precipice is bounding ; 

The snow-squalis, in shrill treble, are through the valley singing, 
And the cataract its chorus tu the merry winds is flinging ; 

And the winds, with joy delirious, are waltzing in their glory, 
Where the pine woods skirt the top of the sierra wild and hoary. 


To-night, the storm holds carnival upon the boiling main! 
To-night the storm-beat mariner shall try his skill in vain! 
For the black flag of destruction is streaming in the sky, 

And from the icy cliffs is borne the petrel’s lonely cry; 

And the hoarse voice of the sailor, in the pauses of the storm, 
Is heard amid the groaning of the vessel’s tortured forin. 


To-night the breakers will be fed that line the treacherous shore, 
For the storm has dimmed the beacon, and its light is seen no more: 
The breakers gave a louder laugh, the waves a wilder shout, 

When from their dreadful ocean dens they saw its light go out! 
And the oath died on the seaman’s lip, us from the toppling mast, 
He saw it fade and glimmer, in the howling northern blast. 


Hark! hark! the flood is rising, the loud waves fill the vale, 

And the branches of the pine trees are shWering in the gale! 

The torn night clouds crawl swiftly across the haggard moon, 

And the foaming of the storm-steeds has dimmed ‘ the stars aboon,’ 

And the wild and suow-clad mountain winds have crowned the mountaiu’s brow, 
*Mid the chanting of the torrents in the awful gloom below! 


Loud roars the answering ocean, and through night's grand dominion, 
The dreadful hurricane responds, and waves his sable pinion! 

The wild waves lift their thunder ; the mountain forests roar, 

And the breakers rave by legions on the cold and stormy shore; 

And on the distant hill-tops the dark pine-woods are bending, 

For the tempest to the valley in triumph is descending. 


We shall embrace an early occasion to renew and conclude an examination of ‘the 
drawer.’ Several articles, in prose and verse, among them ‘The Origin of the Snow- 
Drop,’ ‘ Mind,’ etc., although in type, are unavoidably postponed to another number. 


Barrie or Lone Istanp.— We would invite the reader’s attention to the leading 
paper in the present number. It is the result of much personal examination and 
research ; while the map which accompanies it, is accurately engraved from recent sur- 
veys of the whole ground, made at the expense of not a little time and money, 
expressly for the writer’s purpose. 
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THE DRAMA. 


Park THeatre. — After a season of extraordinary depression, the Metropolitan is again assu- 
ming its old prosperity. The past menth has produced a marked change for the better, so far as 
the treasury is interested. The arrangement entered into with Mr. HamBiin, has certainly increased 
the audiences, whether it has added any lustre to the ‘ legitimate drama,’ or not. The spectacle of 
‘Rienzi,’ succeeded by a revival of ‘Peter Wilkins, and the production of the dramatic novelty of 
‘ Lafitte,’ all of the gilt-gingerbread school of modern drama, have well nigh filled the benches 
of pit and boxes. This is decidedly a utilitarian age, and the drama has become infected. The 
old moralities whieh were once advanced, upholding the drama as the handmaid of nature, have 
lost a trifle of their force. The nutriment which the great mother once fed to her children, has 
turned sour, and the drama has become a veritable dry nurse, feeding them with meagre pap, out 
of agilded spoon. Truly,‘ the purpose of playing, whose end was and now is to show the very age 
and body of the time its form and pressure,’ comes somewhat tardy off in its influences at the pre- 
sentday. Players are not so much engaged in ‘holding the mirror up to Nature,’ as they are in dis- 
torting the features of the old lady to a degree which would make her forswear herself, if she should 
find courage enough, some fine morning, to look in the glass. ‘ Behold thyself reflected bere!’ can 
hardly now-a-days be considered as a stage motto, particularly complimentary to the audience. 
The admiration of the public is divided between the horses, and the heroes who ride them. The 
quadruped ‘ Mazeppa’ was long the chief star at the Bowery ; a horse of less talent, but equal ambi- 
tion, displayed his ability at the Park, in the spectacle of ‘Rienzi.’ On the first appearance of this 
dramatic horse trian, we remarked a degree of modesty, which augured well for his future career. 
There was none of that bold, intrusive impudence, which is said to characterize the charger of a 
knight of the road, in this four-footed hero; on the contrary, so great was his diffidence, that it re- 
quired the earnest persuasions of his attendants at the bottom of the stage, to make him come for- 
ward atall. Modesty is so well known to be the attendant of genius, that to mention its possession, 
is almost to affirm that the proprietor thereof is as surely the happy owner of a portion of the true 
‘mens divinorum.’ There were other sensible and well-disposed animals in this piece, that did 
their ‘possible,’ to add to its attractions; but they were evidently old stagers, and made their exits 
and their entrances, without particular remark. 

Mr. Batts has played his routine of characters lately, with considerable applause. Without any 

great degree of genius, strictly speaking, this gentleman is nevertheless an actor whose viva- 
city and sprightliness fit him for the gay, butterfly personations of modern farce. His brain seems 
ever in a glorious whirl, and there is no check to the sparkling, joyous spirit of fun, which hurries 
him on through scenes that would seem to require quicksilver, both in head and heels, to sustain. 
Mr. Bauus is exactly one of the persons who ought to be attached to the regular stock company. 
He would fill one great hiatus, at least, and render less urgent the arduous exertions of some of the 
lesser aspirants to the honors of the lightcomic drama. We have observed an increasing improve- 
ment, for some time, in the acting of Mrs. Ricnarpson. She seems to be recovering her old spirits. 
Miss CusuMan, too, gains nightly on her audiences, She bas power, and physical ability, joined to 
good sound sense, which we are happy to sec her display with such good success. Mr. WHEATLEY 
strives hard to succeed, and merits approbation for his strict, straightforward attention to the busi- 
ness of the scene. Ifhe will alter a little morothe monotony of his delivery, one great stumbling- 
block will be removed. 

The cause of the depression which the Park has experienced, during the past winter, may be 
found in the absence of the superior attractions which have heretofore distinguished its career, and 
in the rivalry of the ‘Nationa,’ which has exceeded all its previous efforts ; and for this want of its 
usual force, the managers may not be so much to blame as the public suppose. The engagement 
of Mapame VEsrTRIs, it was thought, would present an attraction, greater than any other which 
could be brought from that English store-house upon which we have so long been in the habit of 
drawing ; and so, we maintain, it would, if this lady had exercised the same means which have given 
her the great celebrity she enjoyed at home. In the first place, the public expected to see a hand- 
some woman, an extraordinary beauty. They were led to expect this, from the oft-repeated rhap- 
sodies of the English press. In this they were sadly disappointed. They looked forward, more- 

over, to the display of her talents in new pieces — such at Jeast as were new to them. Here, too, 
their anticipations were deceived. Madame appeared in those plays which their old favorite, Mrs. 
KEELEY, had previously performed in a manner that gave universal delight. Some light trifles, it is 
true, were produced for the first time; perfect in their way, and charmingly performed, both by the 
lady and her husband ; but these noveltics were few, and could not of themselves create sufficient 
attraction to fill the house. But the greatest mistake which Mapame VesTrRIs made, was an affecta- 
tion (we are forced so to consider it) of overweening modesty, and square-toed respectability, in 
her visit to our land of steady habits. There was certainly an implied compliment to the delicacy 
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of American audiences, in this assumption; and so far, we ought to feel grateful to the lady, and 

are so, no doubt; but as we Wish to g.ve an opinion of the true causes of her want of success, we 
will do so, by honestly declaring, that this sudden exercise of delicacy, on the part of Madame, was 
one of the strongest. She was knuownin this country as much from the fame of the peculiar charm 
which it was said belouged to her delineations of male characters, as by any superiority which 
attached either to her acting, or singing, in personations of herownsex. Now whether it was alto 

gether from a bigh sense of the refined delicacy of the Americans, which in her opinion might not 
brook the metamorphosis in which she bad so often appeared to admiring audiences at home, or 
whether she was guided by a just regard for that respectability with which the marriage-rites had 
so lately graced her condition, we are unable to decide; but however doubtful the motive, it is 
true that the result was a complete omission of all male personations in her American engagement, 
Bachelor though we be, we confess toa reverential horror for ladies in pantaloons, actually of 
figuratively, in real life; yet if, by assuming these much-abused garments upon the stage, they can 
for an hour give even a fictitious charm to manhood, by softeniug down the rough asperities of the 
masculine gender, we are inclined to applaud the fascivating delusion. One great attraction of 
M’de VestRIs’ art was thus entirely abandoned ; and this, with the other causes to which we have 
alluded, may account for her waut of success, and the unpleasant lurch in which she left the mana- 
gers, quite as truly as the reasons which some English paragraph-writers have thought fit to assign. 
The very absurd notion, which the lady and her husband seemed to entertain, that the cause of 
their disappointment was a foolish report of their conduct at hotels, and a want of republican sim- 
plicity in their fashion of eating dinoer, is quite too ridiculous to meritareply. That our theatrical 
public can and do appreciate foreign talent, the experience of every English man or woman, who 
has made a professional tour of America, can testify. They have generally goue home enriched, 
far beyond their highest hopes, and have been tempted over again and again, to add to their wealth 
and reputation. We know that many English performers gain more money by one year's engage- 
ment here, than they could possibly obtain by five years’ arduous labor in their profession at home, 
M’de Vestris would have been equally successful, if she had pursued a course equally honest, and 
a little less dignified. Mr. Matruews disappointed us most agreeably. His vivacity aud humor, 
and acertain nervousness in his style of acting, reminded us continually of his lamented father. 
With the really great ability of Mrs. MatTuews, it is to be regretted that their visit to this country 
did not equal, in its results, their favorable anticipations. After all, the great misfortune which the 
failure of the Mattrnews’ created, falls upon the management. But we hope, as the spring opens, 
to see the Park resume its wonted attraction, and to behold, before the season closes, its complete 
revival from the temporary duluess which has so unexpectedly overshadowed it. c 


Tue Nationa. — This establishment continues to win upon the town. Indeed, it may be said to 
have wrought out for itself a permanent popularity, through the liberality, good taste, and eficiency 
of the management. Opera has continued to be the reigning attraction. ‘ Amilie,’ the never-tiring, 
all-satisfying, still continues in the ascendant. Although it has lost the gloss of novelty, its repre- 
sentation is more sure to attract, than any other performance that can be brought forward. The 
spirited ecting, not less than the high musical gifts, of Miss Suirerr, has made her a prodigious 
favorite. Wuvson's sweet, mellow voice, and delightful simplicity of execution, have gained all 
suffrages; while Secuin, with his rich, deep tones, passion-speaking countenance, and general 
merit as an actor, has not.been less successful. We should not omit to award due praise to the 
chorus-singers, who render their essential services with great credit to their talents and study. 
‘The Marriage of Figare, which crowded the National to the very street-doors, introduced to us Mrs. 
Secvin, as the ‘ Countess,’ a part which she sustained with the highest honors, receiving, ever and 
anon, the most rapturous applause, in return for the finished efforts of her powerful and well-man- 
aged contralto voice. Miss Saikerr, as ‘ Suzanna,’ was in all respects equally successful. We can- 
not conscientiously praise the acting of Secuin’s ‘ Figaro;’ it was over-acted ; but the music was 
rendered with his a¢customed force and skill. Wu son, as the ‘Count,’ erred iv another extreme; 
he under-acted his part, but iu his vocal efforts, left nothing to be desired. The melo-drama of 
‘Lafitte’ derived from the personations of Mr.Conner, a young actor of fine personal presence, 
and decided talents, as well as from adroit mechanical arrangements, and capital scenery, all that it 
received in the way of applause. It is intensely melo-dramatic, while the language is either ludic- 
rously forced and unnatural, or lamentably tame and commonplace. 


To Corresponpents.—‘ A Dream,’ by Grace Grarton,’ ‘The Picture,’ and ‘ Lines written in 
the Album of an Invalid in Italy,’ are in type. ‘The Netherlands,’ the first of a series, by Hon. 
Caves Cusuine,’ ‘ A Third Psalm of Life,’ ‘ My Tablets,’ ‘Sketches of a Trip to Lake Superior,’ 
* Benevolence,’ by ‘ Junius Junior,’ and ‘The Sphynx,’ with divers others articles, are filed for in- 
sertion, or are under advisement. 
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